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modern, light refreshment! 


At your favorite 
■t\. neighborhood iheatr 
... or a drive-in . . . 
you’ll agree today’s people 
are feature attractions. 

Their slim, trim figures 
are the happy result of lighter, 
less filling food and drink. 

Today’s Pepsi, reduced 
in calories, is never heavy — 
never too sweet. It's the 



AUTOMATIC WASH ’N' WEAR SLACKS 

Just machine-wash. ..machine-dry. ..and wear 


RIGHT OUT OF 
THE DRYER- 
READY TO GO 

Four minutes ago these cool and lightweight 
slacks made with "Dacron”*polyester fiber came 
out of a modern dryer neat, smooth and with a 
sharp crease. What’s more, "Dacron” helps 
keep them pressed wearing after wearing. They 
need little or noironing, for, thanks lo'‘Dacron”, 
the wrinkle resistanceand easy-care convenience 
last the life of these slacks. Of course, they can 
also be washed and drip-dried like regular wash 
and wear slacks. Choose from a variety of good- 
looking fabrics made with "Dacron”. Shown in 
photograph: Slacks of 65% "Dacron” and 35% 

cotton ... TAILORED BY SEVEN SEAS 


DAOFRC3INJ 


#P0N!) 


BETTER THINGS FO» BETTER IIVING ... THROUGH CH^MISTiY 


A FIBER CONTENT 
NATIONALLY AOVERTlSEO 

BY DU PONT 


DACRON* 


LOOK FOR THIS GUIDE 
TO EXTRA BENEFITS! 
This tag featured on slacks 
indicates that the fabric con- 
tains .‘'iilTicicnt "Dacron” to 
provide the extra benefits 
that have made "Dacron” 
a national favorite. 
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Du Pon 
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Tor lit poIyniFr 



About 310.95 at these and other fine stores all over the country: Ba.skin, Chicago; 
T^'in. Taylor & Son.'. Cleveland; Stumpf’s, Milwaukee; C. 1 . Gayfer, Mobile; 
Weatherwax, Sioux City; McKclvcy’s, Youngstown. 
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only the Nygen tire with 2 treads 
makes possible the most daring statement 



WE PAY FOR ROAD SERVICE 

IF YOU HAVE A PUNCTURE ! 


Only the Nygen Tire with 2-treads dares to 
pay for road service if you have a puncture 1 
The Dual 90 seals as it rolls. And you can 
withdraw the puncturing object without 
losing a single pound of air ! 

This is priceless protection in traffic and 
at night. And a wonderful convenience any- 
time. Enjoy the complete peace of mind of 
puncture-free driving. 


See your nearest 
General Tire Dealer 
or your favorite 
automobile agency 


GENERAL ©U/^IL 90 
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^ Swift in qualifying trials S 

anfl one of the prerace favor- ^ 

ites, handsome Pat O'Connor o 

looks ahead to the IndianapO' r-: 

lis ''500. ■’ For a preview from 2 

trackside, see page GO. 2 
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► A study of Ed Mathews, | 

five years ago the matinee S 

idol on Milwaukee’s brand- ^ 

now Braves, today retiring | 

and less publicised but at 2 

least as valuable a ballplayer. g 


► Half the fun of getting * 

there by sea is in the expand- § 

ing world of shipboard sports. h 

Jerry Cooke photographs in ^ 

color the many diversions | 

travelers will find this year. u 


► Carleton Mitchell sails on S 

Sceptre and cables from Eng- | 

land the first detailed report s 

from th? deck of Britain's new g 

America’s Cup challenger on g 

how well she performs at sea. 2 
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MEMO from the publisher 



a more lhan four hundivd years old 
metropolis. Today modern and 
cosmopolitan it offers with pride - 
magnificently appointed hotels, 
restaurants and splendid nightclubs. 
Still it retains much of its glorious 
colonial past, so come and enjoy its 
age-old hospitality and courtesy 
wherever you go. 


You'll Ix^ happy vacationing in Mexico. 
Your travel agent will tell you why. 

MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST DEPARTMENT 


Ave. Juarez 89 Mexico 1, D. F. 

CHICAGO. ILLINOIS ?7 E Monroe Street 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 809 Walker Avenue. 

MIAMI, FLORIDA 45 Columbus Arcade 

NEW ORLEANS. LOUISIANA 203 St. Charles Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y.-630 Fifth Ave. Rockefeller Center 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 209 E. Travis Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 3106 WhShire Blvd 
MONTREAL, CANADA 1255 Phillips Square 

HABANA, CUBA Caile 23,tt72- La Rampa, Vedado, 


I t’s great,” Bill Corum said, “and 
we’re proud to have it.” Mr. Cor- 
um wasthanking SPORTS ILLUSTR.ATED 
for the 10-foot-long original of Roy 
Doty’s drawing of the grandstand at 
Churchill Downs (SI, April 28), now 
on permanent display there. 

His words brought to mind some 
others by Managing 
Editor Sidney James. 
In a staff memoran- 
dum James recently 
. ■ wrote: 

“Art Director Jerry 
Snyder and his depart- 
ment have developed 
a variety of approaches 
to the problem of func- 
T tional illUvStration — by 

SNYDER which I mean illu.stra- 

BY SNYDER tioH which bfiiigs the 

story to the reader. 
“There were lately in successive 
weeks Doty’s continuous strip of the 
Churchill Downs grandstand and the 
drawing by Jack Kunz of the contro- 
versial Los Angeles Coliseum (SI, 
May 5). With different .styles and per- 
spectives, both aimed to clarify parts 
of the sports scene which were of 
primary interest. And I like to think 
they both succeeded.* 

“Other subjects regularly bring 


other artistic approaches; for in- 
stance, the instructional drawings by 
Tony Ravielli and Robert Riger in 
our series on Big League Serretx and 
the descriptive drawings by Ray 
Pioch of the revolutionary jet racing 
boats (SI, May 5). 

“In all, Snyder chooses from an 
imposing list of more than 35 artists 
to fill our needs. And each continues 
to make important contributions to 
sports journalism.” 

Editor James, of course, was writ- 
ing about graphic illu.stration. But 
there is the art of the camera, too, 
in which Sports Illustrated ha.s also 
made advances. This issue is a good 
place to mention one of them. Tor 
John Zimmerman’s pictures of Herb 
Score in our Spectacle are a direct 
descendant of a color technique pio- 
neered by Sports Illustr.atp:d and 
Photographer Mark Kauffman, us-. 
ing a long lens on a sequence camera. 
In fact, our first purchase, months 
before our first issue, was the equip- 
ment to develop this technique. 

It’s another example of how Sports 
Illustrated has tried, through illus- 
tration, to “bring the story to the 
reader,” and Messrs. James, Snyder, 
Zimmerman and all the rest, you may 
be sure, wdll keep on trying. 


* In the May 4 New York Herald Trihiine writer Tummy 
Holmes testified tu the success of one. “Nothing so far,” he said, 
“ha.s illustrated the ridiculou.s (for baseballl contour of the 
Coliseum (luite a.s well as the diagram in Sports Illustrated.” 
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THE NEW CONTINENTAL MARK III 

It says so eloquently . . .’This man can have any car he likes" 



Solid facts lead a man to the new Continental Mark III. 

The engine is built to a whole new standard of precision 
tolerances. Result: it is so smooth that a coin may be 
balanced on the hood while the engine is running. 

The materials and leathers are the finest available in the 
market places of the world. Craftsmen lavish care on every 
stitch and fitting. That is why the new Continental 
Mark III will remain silent and secure over any terrain 
. . . why it will endure. 

And it is the proudest achievement of the Ford Motor 
Company that the Mark III can now be priced — because 
of unmatched plant and machinery — just slightly above 
the fine car field. 

CONTINENTAL DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMPANY 




Cool shirt for Uncles — 

Hathaway’s Batiste Madras 


TTATUAVVAY first introduced Batiste 
A Madras to a sweltering public some 
twenty summers ago. It is still the iced 
champagne of all light-weight summer 
shirtings. 

Batiste Madras is a direct descendant 
of a fabric that Indian rajahs used to wear 
during the soggy monsoon months. Jean 


Baptiste, an enterprising Frenchman, dis- 
covered it in the 1 7 th Century and copied 
the weave as best he could. But it wasn’t 
until the Thirties that Hathaway applied 
modern skills to this gossamer fabric. You 
see the perjectfd result. 

Hathaway now offers Batiste Madras 
in the widest possible range of shirts. Busi- 


ness shirts, sports shirts — and the two-way 
cmvertMe shirts you can wear with or 
without a tic, for business or sports. 

'Fhe shirt illustrated costs $6.95 — in 
blue, tan, gray or yellow. W’hitc costs a 
dollar less. Go to the finer stores or write 
C. F. Hathaway, VVaterville, Maine. In 
New York, call OXfurd 7-5566. 


SCOREBOARD 

A worldwide roundiij) of the sports information of the week 


RECORD'breakeRS— HERB ELLIOTT, ded- 
icated Aussie miler who thrice cracked four 
minutes down under, gave Californians 
glimpse of his famed speed, kicking past sur- 
prise rabbit Drew Dunlap of Texas (whose 
pace-setting .58.5 (or first quarter may cost 
Elliott new record) and Countryman Merv 
Lincoln, set blazing pace (see page 8i to fin- 
ish in 3:57.8. two-tenths of a second under 
•John Landy's listed world mark and six- 
ten Ih.s of a. second slower than Derek Ibbot- 
son’s still unrecognized (also because of pres- 
ence of pacer) 3 :57.2. at Coliseum Relays in 
Los Angeles (May Itti. Other record break- 
ers in same meet: U. of California's Jack 
Yerman. Jerry Siebert. Maynard Orme and 
Don Bowden, who hustled through two- 
mile relay in 7:20.9 for world record: Aussie 
Alex Henderson of Arizona Stale at Teinpe, 
who outran USC's Max Truex in 8:47.9 (or 
new U.S. two-mile standard. 

Ki.iAs cii.hert, slender Winston-Salem 
Teachers College star from Linden, N.J., 
buzzed cross-country from Los Angele.s to 
Carolinas AAU meet at Raleigh. N.C. in 
double-quick time, traveled nearly as fast 
in 220-yard low hurdles, scissoring over 
obstacles in 22.1 to overhaul Dave Sime's 
world record (May 17). 

DALLAS LONG, beefy 240-pound North 
Phoenix high school senior who threatens 
to heave 12-pound shot out of sight one 
of these days, hopped and leaped in newly 
legalized red-white-and-hlue cement ring, 
shoved iron ball 69 feet 3 1/8 inches to 
break U.S. schoolboy mark for third time 
at Phoenix (May 16). 

ISAAC BERCEK, mighty-muscled little 
Israeli-born featherweight from Brooklyn 
and only one of U.S. hefters to win three 
matches from visiting Russians, cleaned 
and jerked 319 pounds for new world record 
in New York's Madison Square Garden 
(May 17), a.s phlegmatic but powerful So- 
viet lifters, grimacing and .snorting with 
unrestrained gusto, won 4-3 for third vic- 
tory over Americans (see page 30). 


BASEBALL — NKW YORK YANKEF'Ls were play- 
ing in league by themselves (.see page i8), 
may soon blast olT into outer space. Larsen. 
Turley. Ford, Shantz. Maglie. it mattered 
not. all had too much on ball, sent Yankees 
soaring games ahead of huddled pack, 
giving American League liiggest second di- 
vision in history, Kansas City, on hot 
streak, poked head into second place, was 
cautiously followed by Cleveland, barely 
percentage points ahead of Baltimore, while 
Washington tumbled out of stratosphere, 
landed in sixth place. 

vviLLiR MAYS sharpened up batting eye, 
slammed six homers, had long-ball assist 
from Daryl Spencer and Rookie Orlando 
Cepeda to lead San Francisco Giants to .six 
victories in eight games and over beads of 
Milwaukee into National Ix-ague lead. Phil- 
adelphia and St. Louis were on upbeat, 
moved within reaching distance of third- 
place Pittsburgh Pirates, who dropped four 
in row to Phillies, 


KORSE RACING- CALUMBT'S TI-M TAM. led 
boldly along rail by Ismael Valenzuela, 
charged past field, moved to outside to run 
down pace-setting Lincoln Road, left Cali- 
fornia reprobate Silky Sullivan deep in 
ruckish eighth [dace on way to l!/i-length 
victory in §133,950 Preakness at Pimlico to 
pack away $98,950 and second jewel on 
Triple Crown (see page 16). Day was filled 
with nothing but gold for Mrs. Gene Mar- 
key, who had another rich score at Garden 
State, where A Glitter romped off with 
$18,638.75 in $29,175 Betsy Ross Stakes, 
Pintor Lea and Fabius finished one-three in 
co-feature to earn $5,425, boo.sting Calu- 
met’s total for afternoon to $121,963. 

BOLD RULER, husky son of Nasrullah, re- 
turned to races for first time .since Nov. 9, 
pinned his ears liack under urging of Eddie 
Arcaro held off determined Clem in violent 
stretch run to take first money in $29,950 
Toboggan Handicap at Belmont. 


BOXING— so s'NY LISTON, well-equipped, well- 
connected and one of brightest young 
heavyweight prospects to come along since 
Floyd Patterson, made moat of his first TV 
shot, usingeducated, head-snapping left jabs 
to slice up genial trial horse Julio Medero.s 
badly enough for referee to stop bout at 
end of second at Chicago (see page 531. 

LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPION ARCHIE 
MOORE, picking up loose dollars wherever 
they may be, lugged his paunchy 19.5j^ 
pounds into ring at San Diego, to.ssed bombs 
at retreating Howie King in effort to score 
127th knockout of his long career, floored 
rival twice hut couldn’t keep him there and 
had to settle (or lO-round decision. 


BOATING — YALE’S smooth-stroking sweep- 
swinger.s, zipped along by stiff tail wind and 
solid 32 lieat, slipped across line I }4 lengths 
ahead ol Penn in record 5:54.4 for 2,000 
meters on Princeton's Carnegie Lake after 
Harvard Stroke Bob Lawrence snared crab, 
flifiped out of shell 200 yards from home to 
end unbeaten Crimson's threat for Eastern 
.sprint championship. But Harvard found 
some solace back home in Cambridge, where 
undefeated lightweights swept river as var- 
sity sneaked past Cornell in homestretch 
for EARC title. 


GOLF -SAM SNEAD, caught from behind by 
South Africa's young Gary Player in his 
own tournament at White Sulphur Springs. 
W. Va., found himself battling for survival 
in playoff, finally rolled in one-foot birdie 
putt on fifth extra hole to win. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS — 

JUAN MANUEL EANGIO. after week of tool- 
ing around Indianapolis Brickyard, de- 
cided, “I have nothing to gain and every- 
thing to lose,” passed up Memorial Day 
clas.sic, but qualifying trials went on. and 
Dick Rathmann, pushing McNamara Spe- 
cial at record 145.974 mph, won pole 
position (see page G0\. 

FRANCE’S MAURICE TRINTIGNANT took 
over when early pacemakers were forced 
out. throttled his British Cooper 195 miles 
around Monte Carlo’s twisting circuit in 
cuR(ini(«d 


accent on the deed . . . 



WELL-AIMED FLIP by Johns Hopkins’ Jory (right) gets past 
Maryland Goalie Kennedy (46) at Baltimore. Unl>caten Hopkins 
won 11 - 10 , to move a step closer to second straight lacrosse title. 



WELL-AIMED SWING by St. Louis’ Stan Musial sends ball rico- 
cheting off his b.at for history-making 3,OOOth hit. a pincli-liit double 
to left field, in Cardinals' 5-3 victory over the Cubs at Chicago. 


SPORTS ILLUSTHATUn Mny S/I, IBSS 
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SCOREBOARD continued 


faces in the crowd 


2:52 ;27.9, averaged 68.04 mph to win Grand 
Prix of Monaco, earn second-place tie with 
Britain’s Stirling Moss (with 8 points! in 
race for world driving title. Runners-up: 
Italy’s Luigi Musso, in Ferrari, in 2:52:48.2, 
to move into lead with 12 points; Britain’s 
Peter Collins, in Ferrari, 2:53:06.7. 

MASTEN GREGORY, Kansas City leadfoot, 
spun to front in Lister-Jag after accident, 
which proved fatal, forced out Britain's 
Archie Scott-Brown, held it there to out- 
drive Belgian Paul Frere and Texan Carroll 
Shelby , in Aston Martins, in 131-rftile Grand 
Prix of Spa at Francorehamps, Belgium. 
Gregory’s winning speed: 121.16 mph. 

WALT HANSGEN of Westfield, N.J.. top 
banana on SCCA circuit, raised his points 
to 4,000 before 68,000 at Cumberland, Md., 
roaring his Li.ster-Jag at 71 mph average to 
head off Runner-up Ed Crawford, in an- 
other Lister-Jag. in Class C modified race. 
Third place, as weil as first in Class E and F 
modified, went to able Don Sesslar of Lan- 
caster, Ohio, in Porsche 550 RS. 

TENNIS — HAM RICHARDSON and BARRY 
MACKAY got U.S. off to 2 0 lead over Vene- 
zuela before orderly crowd at Caracas, 
teamed up with Bill Quillian for .5-0 sweep 
in Davis Cup first-round match. 

MILEPOSTS — COMMISSIONED — AMERICAN 
YACHT CLUB, founded by Financier Jay 
Gould and small group of steam-yacht en- 
thusiasts in 1883, fourth ohiest in nation, 
for 76th year, a.s part of diamond jubilee 
celebration, at Rye. N.Y. Among club’s 
650 members: Rod Stephens and Phil 
Rhodes, participants in three of last four 
America's Cup races; famed Sailmakers 
Ernest and Colin RaLsey; Jim and Allegra 
MerCz. prominent Ea.st Coast sailors. 

HONORED — JACK DREES, towering (6 feet 
6 inchest, lantern-jawed e.\-U. of Iowa ba.v 
ketbailer. longtime sportsea.ster for TV's 
Wednesday night fights; with plaque, on 
occasion of 20th anniversary as sports an- 
nouncer, by Chicago Boxing Writers’ As- 
sociation, at ringside, in Chicago, .^dept 
at handling all sports. Drees frankly ad- 
miM being partial to racing and boxing, ex- 
plains; "I like them for the people connect- 
ed with them. They are a special breed.” 


FOR THE RECORD 


BOATING -CAI.IFORNIA, oter Stanford, bg S\i 
lengths, in H:56 for S m., Heilirood Cits, Calif. 
WASHINdTON-LUt; H.S., Arlington, Va., 
.Sloleufturji Cup, in Fhilaiielpkia. 

COURT TENNIS NORTHHUP KNOX, U.S.. over 
Lord Aberdare, 6-0, 6-H, 6-1, Britiik amateur 
title, London. 

CRICKET PAKISTAN. ortT Ontario, by SI runt. 
Toronto. 


DOG SHOWS--C’//. BLACK TOMMY OF HU- 
CUBNOT (bloodhound), owned by S. 

Simon. Chatham. N.Y.. hret-in-show, L.J. Ken- 
nd Cl«b, Loeutl VaUey, N.Y. 

CH. WYKTh'X WYNSalLLIAN.ownedby Mrs. 
Munro 1^. Lanier, Neu‘ York, and handled by 
Jimmy Butler, beel-in-breed, American FoJ Ter- 
rier Club, Loeust Valley, N. Y. 


BOLS BILLY MAXWELL, Odessa. Texas, SiO.- 
OOV Memphis Inrilationnl, with t67 for 7:i holee. 
WIFFI SMITH. Si. Clair, Mieh.. Betsy RawU- 
Peach Blossom Open, with its for Si holes, Spar- 
tanburg, S.C. 


HORSE RACING HOW NOW; *54,200 Los .4 k- 
ysles H., If., 2/4 length, in Ittll S/5, Holly- 
wsotl Pk. It'iib'e Ilarmal: up. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS - VBHKY 

aKOnOI, Nyaek, N.Y.. SO-m. feature for orcr 
S.OUO ee. cars, with 74.4 mph average, tn Jag Spe- 
cial, Lime Rock, Conn. Runnertt-up: Gordon Mac- 
Keniic, Millbrook, N.Y., in Jag; Tony l.Hther, 
She'lon, Conn., in Jag. 

JOE BECHTEL Idrxeertanil CELIA BECHTEL 
inaeig/Uor), Manhttlan Beach, Calif., SUO-m. 
Golden IVesl Kalty, icidi 5S petiiills pis., in 

MIKE'kLAPAK. Warren. Ohio. VSAC ZSO-in. 
stock ear race, in .1;30;Si.SS6, with 71. Hi mph 
aseTa^e, in 1557 Ford, Langhorne, Pa, 
JUNIVRJOHNSON.N. WUkeshoro, N.C.. NAS- 
CAR I nil-m. Grand Noll.. in i. '4 6;IS Irerord). with 
7S.63 mph aeerage, tn 1957 Ford, N. Wilkesboro. 
SOCCER OFFENB.iCH KICKERS, orer Delroit- 
IVinrisor AH-.Stors. i-0, nelroil; orer St. Louis 
Kntis, 4-4, CWfUpo, 

ENGLAND and RUSSIA. 4-4 tie. .Moseow. 

TENNIS PANCHO GONZ.ALES, orer Lew Hoad, 
,1 matehes to 4. Gomales leads pro tour, 44-44. 
iDitm C«p, Suropean Zone, second round) 

Britain 5— Briiril 0 Italy S — India S 

Denmark 4- Csech. I Mexico 5 — Finland 0 
France 4— Cliife 4 Poland 4 — SwUserland 4 
H-'. Germany 3 — Beiffiim 2 
TRACK a FIELD -CORNELL, lleplagonal Games, 
trilk 6syi pis., Annapolis. 

LSU, SowlAeas/ern Conference title, with 53 5/6 
pis., Birmingham. 

li.ANSAS, Big Bight title, with 445 4/5 pis., Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

JOHNNY KELLEY, Croton, Conn., AA V mara- 
thon tills, tn !;ill;00.i (new record) for 26 m. 
385 yds., Yonkers, .V. Y. 




JEANNE GURNETT, 1!), 
pretty Creighton II. 
sophomore, has been 
chosen queen of NCA.\ 
baseball tournament 
and will be on hand to 
welcome nation’s to'i 
college teams when 
they vie for title in 
Omaha. June 13-18. 


GORDIE HOWE, husky 
switch-hitting Detroit 
rightwinger whose hard 
shots have handcuffed 
many a goalie in his 12 
major league years, was 
named NHL’s MVP, 
equaled Eddie Shore’s 
record as four-time 
Hart Trophy 




L AV E R N E CARTER, 

shapely wife of No. 1 
bowler Don Carter, is 
kegler in own right, 
teamed up with Mari- 
on Ladewig to roll rec- 
ord 6,380 for 32 games 
and win national dou- 
bles championship at 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 


JACK COFFEY, one time 
major leaguer, grand 
ole man of Fordliam 
athletics who has spent 
more than half his 70 
years as Ram player, 
baseball coach, gradu- 
ate manager, was feted 
in New York in honor 
of retirement June 30. 



u 


Mary ann Reynolds, 
pint-size 28-year-old 
Albany, Ga. house- 
wife, rolled in couple of 
king-size putts, one a 
70-footer, to beat Mrs. 
Maurice Glick 4 and 
3 for Southern wom- 
en’s golf championship 
at Dallas. 


RICHARD C. PATTERSO.N 
JR., once Columbia 
swim star, later U.S. 
diplomat, now New 
York's Commi.ssioner 
of Commerce and Puo- 
lic Events, was giv- 
en AAU Gold Medal 
Award for ''meritori- 
ous service to youth.” 
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Sail the truth 


X-RAY 


Pirates slumped after winning 15 
of 20, but staxjed in first division 




FRANK THOMAS AND FRIEND— Bob Friend, that is; they are important figures in 
the Pittsburgh Pirates’ exciting early-season form. Friend (left), the club’s leading 
pitcher for three years, was off to a good start with a 5 2 record, while Third Baseman 
Thoma.s was leading the team in hitting at .342, with 11 home runs and 28 RBIs. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This Week (5/11-5/17) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
St. Louis 7-1 .875 

Milwaukee 3-1 .750 

San Francisco 4-2 .$67 

Pittsburgh 4-3 .571 

Philadelphia 3-3 .500 

Chicago 2-6 .250 

Cincinnati 1-4 .200 

Los Angeles 1-5 .167 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
New York 5-1 .833 

Chicago 5-3 .625 

Kansas City 4-3 .571 

Baltimore 3-3 .500 

Boston 3-4 .429 

Cleveland 3-4 .429 

Detroit 2-4 .333 

Washington 2-5 .286 


17-12 

12-16 

15-16 

10-14 

10-20 


11- 14 

12- 12 
12-12 
13-16 
13-16 
13-16 
13-13 


Batting 

Week Season 


Homers Pitching 

Season Season 


Musial .500 Musial 

Covington .364 Torre 

Mays .500 Mays 

Skinner .393 Thomas 

Anderson .429 Kamner 

Walls .387 Walls 

Crowe .429 Crowe 

Roseboro .300 Roseboro 


.485 Musial 8 Jones 3-3 

.327 Mathews 8 Spahn 6-0 

.412 2 with 11 Gomez 4-2 

.342 Thomas 11 Law 5-i 

.327 Lopata 5 Simmons 4-3 

.355 Walts 11 Elston 5-0 

.349 Crowe 3 Purkey 3-1 

.304 Neal 6 Padres 4-2 


Mantle .304 McOougald .387 Skowron 4 

Fo« .367 Fox .363 Lollar 5 

Power .393 Cerv .344 Cerv 11 

Woodling .308 Nieman .389 Triandos 4 

Jensen .360 Runnels .315 Jensen 7 

Vernon .333 Vernon .353 Mans 7 

Kuenn .500 Kuenn .377 3 with 4 

Bridges .391 Bridges .322 2 with 4 


Turley 5-0 

2 with 3-2 

Garver 4-1 

Harshman 5-1 

Sister 4-1 

Narleski 4-2 

2 with 3-2 

Hyde 3-0 


HEROES AND GOATS 


THE SEASON (to May 17) 


RUNS PRODUCED 


Baiting (NL) 
Balling (AL) 
Home run 
hitters (NL) 
Home run 
hitlers (AL) 
Pitching (NL) 
Pitching (AL) 

ERA(NL) 

ERA (AL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 
Complete 
games (AL> 
Team HR (NL) 
Team HR (AL) 
Team runs(NL) 
Team runs (AL) 
Team hits (NL) 
Team hits (AL) 


BEST 

Musial. St L . 485 
Nieman. Ball .389 
Cepeda, SF 11 
(1 perl0V5 AB) 
Cerv. KC 11 
(1 per SAB) 
Spahn, Mil 6-0 
Turley, NY 5-0 

Rush, Mil 1.73 
Larsen, NY 0.00 
Spahn, Mil 6 
(in 7 starts) 
Turley, NY 5 
(in 5 stalls) 

San Francisco 50 
Cleveland 27 
San Francisco 185 
Detroit 134 
San Francisco 303 
Detroit 271 


WORST 

McMillan, Cin .116 
Moran, Clev .160 
T. Taylor, Chi 0 
(in 114 AB) 
Runnels, Bos 0 
(in 111 AB) 
Orysdale. LA 1-6 
Brewer, Bos 1-4 
Bunnmg. Del t-4 
Drysdale, LA 7.76 
Kellner, KC 6.66 
McDaniel. St L 0 
(in 7 starts 
Wilson, Chi 0 
(in 5 starts) 
Cincinnati 14 
Baltimore IS 
Cincinnati 99 
Baltimore 72 
Cincinnati 204 
Baltimore 181 


Mays, SF(.412) 
Spencer, SF(.353) 
Cepeda. SF (.322) 
Thomas. Pit! (.342) 
Banks, Chi (.292) 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Cerv, KC (.344) 

F. Bolling. Det (.286) 
Kuenn, Det (.37^ 
Minoso, Clev (.257) 
Power, KC (.248) 


Batting 
Home run 
RBIs 


Pitching 


THE ROOKIES 


NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Cepeda, SF .322 
Cepeda, SF 11 
Cepeda, SF 25 

Semproch, Phil 3-3 


Marshall, Balt .261 
Marshall, Balt 2 
Marshall, Balt 5 
Pearson, Wash 5 
Grant, Clev 3-2 


KING SANO delivers 54% 
less nicotine than any other 
cigarette you can buy. 

And less tars too, 

Vou get less than half the nicotine 
from fving Sano (and less tars, too) than 
from anif other cigarette on the market 
today. Thi.s fact has been confirmed by 
Stillwell & Gladding, Inc., Independent 
Analytical Chemists. 

Only King Sano. of all filter ciga- 
rettes, i.s purposely made for low-nico- 
tine and tar content. 

Only King Sano reduces nicotine 
and tar in the tobacco, where it really 
counts . . . then and only then is an effec- 
tive filter added for outstanding perform- 
ance in the reduction of nicotine and tars. 

King Sano Halos have more than 
doubled in the past few months. Smokers 
find today’s King Sano ha.s a new, clean, 
fresh taste. They like it. You will too. 

Smoko a 4‘artoii of King Sano, and 
see for yourself if it isn’t worth a few 
cents more to know you’re really cutting 
down on nicotine. 



Kiiij£ Sano 

taNlois fresh, clean, flood 


A PRODUCT OP UNITSe STATES TOSACCO COMPANY 
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The greatest players in the game 
are back of you on every shot! 



JACK KRAMER TELLS YOU 

How this new 
Wilson rocket helps 
you win... 

"Shake hands with a new Wilson 
Racket and see for yourself how 
you can play sharper, more confi- 
dent tennis. Exclusive Strata-Bow'*'’ 
construction. Your choice of grip 
sizes and weights— your Wilson 
Racket fits you!” 

Famous Wilson Autograph 
Rackets — played and endorsed by 
such stars as Maui'een Connolly, 
Tony Trabert, Mary Hardwick, 
Don Budge, Frank Sedgman, Jack 
Kramer — all members of the 
Wilson Advisory Staff. 





PLAY THE BALL 
THE CHAMPIONS PLAY! 

The Wilson Championship Ball— officially 
adopted for more tournaments than any 
other bail— and now available in handy 12 Pak. 
Available, wherever quality tennis 
equipment is sold 

SlDltixjn 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 


FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


ATLANTIC SALMON: MAINE; First salmon 
of season killed on Narraguagus River last 
week. Norman Hathaway of Brewer who flies 
own plane to interior took 31 -inch. 12-pound 
salmon from Academy Pool on No. 2 Halha- 
way-dasigned-and-tied fly. Few hours later 
xUbert La Cnsse of Williamsburg. Mass, killed 
31)>-^-ineh. 16-pound 7-oimce salmon in Still- 
water Fool with No. 4 Mickey Finn. State of 
^^ainp■s nine .salmon rivers now C anri ap- 
proaching N with OV(J. 

NOVA SCOTIA: Catch total soaring as provin- 
cial waters are N and C. Anglers last week 
reported 9.0 fish over 20 pounds taken. Lahave 
was in lead with 25. Medway yielded 14, St. 
Mary’s 13. Round Hill 12. Salmon River and 
Musquodohoit 6 each; OV(J. 

PACIFIC SALMON: CALIFORNIA; F(1 in 
Morro Bay as biggest school in years has 
moved within half mile of pier. Fish running 
from 14 to 22 pounds and OG. Trolling spot- 
ty off Golden Gate Bridge thanks to winds, 
but moderation makes OG here also. 
WASHINGTON: Fal. herring have finned into 
inner Puget Sound and fine run of early fat 
spring .salmon sticking right with them. PG 
particularly at Point Lawrence on Orcas Is- 
land where 2fl-pounders are rule on herring. 
iiKiTisit COLUMBIA; OG but results patchy. 
Kings moving into Comox and Pender Harbor 
on mainland. Spanish Inlei FG. Mcnab Creek 
best bet witli some -spring-s to 30 pounds. 

TARPON: Ki.oiUDA: Lt“ss than three hours 
after Si. Petersburg Tarpon Roundup got 
under way. Wally Lawrence of Sarasota 
squelched a loT-pound tarpon, the aevenlh- 
largest in 24-yi’ar lournament history and 
only 13 pound.s under 170-pound alJtime 
behemoth: FG/OG. 

BONEFISH: FLOlUPA :Keys at best with many 
fine bonofish bags reported. Recently HcTheri 
Stone, chairman of the board of the York- 
Hoover Corporation. York, Pa. look 13 boners 
in five days ranging from 7 to 12,^ ponder- 
ous pounds. 

CHANNEL BASS: NORTH CAROI.INA: Largest 
channel ba,ss of past week taken in Oregon In- 
let t>y Vernon Tuttle Jr. of Norfolk. \'a. It 
weighed 50 |iounds. FG in surf as well as inlet 
with Pfluegcr No. 7 .spoons and cut bait still 
effective. 

WEAKFISH: i.oi’isiANA: Speckles running 
furiously in Lake Ponichartrain. where 
spoons and live croakers an- taking catches of 
a hundred or more. FG too at ('ocodrie 
below Houma and in Grande Isle surf; OG. 
.Mississii’i’i: Ail along coast from Bay St. 
Louis to Pascagoula weaks are swarming after 
plugs and shrimp. Ship Island. Deer Lsland, 
Cat Island and the Reefs all advise FVG/OG. 

STRIPED BASS: NHW JERSEY; FG in surf in 
Long Branch environs for 15-pounders hut 
best news is that 10-pound stripers are being 
taken at Highlands; 0<1. 

MARYLAND: Forty-pounders now at Brick 
House Bar in Chesapeake and will .strike No. 
17, 18, 111 Tony Accelta -spoons trolleii deep. 

BLUE MARLIN: NORTH CAROLINA; Captain 
Edgar Styron of Hatteras last week raised 
first blue marlin of season. No strike, 
but OG. 

TROUT: minne.sota;FG. water L and C and 
first hatche.s now emerging. Beaver iionds in 



FINEWAHOO which weigheil 51 pounds 
brightened Bermuda holiday for Prince 
Bij'an Esfaniliary-Bakhliary, 20-year-i)ld 
angling brother of Tran's Princess Soraya. 


lower reaches >if Blackhoff River offering 
broim.'! from 2 to 5 pounds, while .Straight 
River at Park Rapids, a famous brown trout 
river, switched form and awarded George Ul- 
■schmidt of Frazee a 2-pound 4-ounce brook; 
OG, however, for brown trout. 

OKKCON; High lakes season open May 24 and 
OG as warm weather has reduced snow pack 
and uncovered lakes up to 6,000-foot level. 
Crane Prairie Reservoir on Upper Deschutes 
exjiected to produce excellent catches of 
brooks, rainbows and Kokanee. Some snow 
drifts cover trail leading to Marion Lake, but 
anglers who mush will find lake ice-free and 
FG. Coastal streams also open May 24 and 
sportsmen trolling tide water should creel fat, 
ihjwnstream cutthroat. Nestucca. Siletz, AJ- 
sea, Siuslaw and Coquille rivers all N.and_OG. 


FCJ -fivhins good 
KF -fishing Jair 
FP fishing poor 
OVG- -outlook terg gooil 
OG — oullook good 
OP-outlook poor 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

7~Ellis Moloihuk-Sunpapers. A.P., 8-~lovi.r«n<« 

Schilleo U.P.; figM, John Sovoge-Omoho WoflO- 
Horola, AP, 131, I.N.P., U.P.; 9 — A.P., Achur Doley. 
lO-Berraudo News Bureau; 18-John G. Zm. 
merman. I.N-P,; 24-26 —drowlngs by Aioy, 29 - 
Howero SlQDles: 30 -U.P.: 31 — Riro Mossie: 34, 36 
-0. L Boleheler.Penno. Game Commission; 39 
chorls by William Be'nsiein, drowings by Roy Doly; 
40- Tom Allon-Omoha World. Harold; 49 -RKhard 
Meek; SI Anthony Rauielll; S3-I.N.P.; 54 -Mo> 
Peter Maos. 55 — Som Cooper; 69 — Hy Pa$«in. 
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feels better... because it fits better 



PYRAMID RIB Jockeij IVlidway 

with amazing “stretch ’n’ hug” knit action 

Now you can get the same comfortable fit plus exclusive Pyramid Rib— the soft knit 
cotton fabric that gently stretches and hugs with every move you make. It’s soft, 
smooth.. . the most comfortable fabric you can wear. And the extra leg length alTords 
protection against chafing. Here is the perfect year 'round garment for men of all 
ages. Dress right — dress comfortably — in new Pyramid Rib Jockey Midway. 



Sl-llHTS Il.l.I.'.STHATRn Mau ee. I9SS 
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JAYBRO OF CALIFORNIA styles an 
all-in-one “jump suit” in comfortable 
CONE “sporterry”. A great innova- 
tion for relaxing in, at seaside, poolside, 
or patio, it features short sleeves, lined 
pockets, gilt buttons and fly-front 
zipper closing. White only. Sizes S-M- 
L-XL. Price, $18.95. Available at: 
Franklin Simon, N. Y.; The May Co., 
All Los Angeles stores; Bullock's,Palm 
Springs; Ronzones, Las Vegas. 

CONE MILLS INC., 

New York 18, N. Y. 

"Makers of fine qualiijj towels 
and terry cloth.” 



COMING EVENTS 

May 23 to June I 


® Telerision 
■ Set’vork radio 

All times E.D.T. except where otherwise noted 


Friday, May 23 

'i' .Inhnny Duaso vs. Lahouari Godih, lieht- 
■ weiKhts, 10 rda., Madison Square Garden, New 
York. 10 p.m. (NBC), 

OOG SHOW 

Annual SpHeially Breed Show, Irish Wollhound 
Club of Amerlra, Red Bank. N.J. 

GOLF 

Asheville Women’s Open. $5,000, Ashevillo, 
N.C. ilhroutch Muy2S). 

HORSE RACING 

Junior LvaKue .Stakes. $15,000. 2-yr.-o]ds (fil- 
lies), 5 f-, Hollywood Park, CalU. 

SHOOTING 

Oleander Skeet Shoot Open, Galveston, Texas 
'through May 25). 

Pro Tour: Hoad vs. Gonzales, Denver. 

Skyline Championships. Albuquerque (also 
May 24i. 

Mid-American Conference. Kalamazoo, Mich, 
(also May 241. 


Saturday, May 24. 

AUTO RACING 

Indianapolis ".iOO” Qualifying Trials, Indianap- 
olis (also May 25). 

® Detroit Tigers vs. New York Yankees, Detroit, 
2:30 p.m. (NBC). 

Cincinnati Redlegs vs. 1.08 Angeles Dodgers, 
Cincinnati. 2:15 p.m. (CBS). 

■ Milwaukee Braves vs. San Francisco Giants, 
Milwaukee. 2:20 p.m. (Mutual). 

BOXING 

Nino Valdes vs. Johnny Summerlin, heavy- 
weights, 10 rds., Detroit. 


HORSE RACING 

The Californian. $100,000, 3-yr. -olds and up, 1 'i 
m., Hollywood Park, Calif., 8:25 p.m. (NBC). 
Jersey Stakes. $50,000. 3-yr.-olds, IH ro.. Gar- 
den State Park. N.J., 5 p.m. 'CBS). 

The Acorn. $80,000. 3-yr.-olds (fillies). 1 m., 
Belmont Park, N.V„ 4:, 55 p.m. (NBC). 
(Trotters) 

Monitor Special, Roosevelt Raceway, N.Y., 
10:20 p.m, (NBC). 

Adjacent Hunts Racing Association. Purchase, 
N.Y. 


LACROSSE 

Mt. Washington Lacrosse Club vs. Johns Hop- 
kins. Baltimore. 

Princeton vs. Cornell, Princeton, N.J. 


New England Championships, Orono, Maine. 


Sunday, May 25 

BASEBALL 

■ Chicago While Sox vs. Boston Red Sox, Chica- 
go, 2:20 p.m. (Mutual). 

ROLLER SKATING 

® Roller Derby, New York (ABC. NeW York 
locally).* 

Pro Tour: Hoad vs. Gonzales, Salt Lake City. 


Monday, May 26 

BASEBALL 

■ Kansas City Alhletics vs. Baliimurc Orioles, 
Kansas City, Mo., 3:20 p.m. (Mutual). 


Wednesday, May 28 

BASEBALL 

■ Chicago While Sox vs. Wasliinglon Senators, 
Chicago, 2:20 p.m. (Mutual). 

® Bobby Scanlon vs. Bobby Rogers, lightweights, 
10 rds., Chicago, 10 p.m. (ABC). 

TENNIS 

Pro Tour: Hoad vs. Gonzales, Seattle. 

Thursday, May 29 

GOLF 

Western Open, $25,000, Detroit (through June 
Milwaukee Rodeo, $6,000, Milwaukee (through 
Pro Tour: Hoad vs. Oonzalee, Vancouver. B.C. 


Friday, May 30 

AUTO RACING 

Indianapolis “500,” Indianapolis. 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race, 

000. 500 milM, Trenton, N.J. 

BASEBALL 

■ Pittsburgh Pirates vs, Milwaukee Braves (dou- 
ble-header), Pittsburgh, 12:50 P-m. (Mutual . 

BOATING 

Buckner Ocean Sailing Cup Race. San Francisco 
(also May 31), 

Clearwater to Si. Petersburg, Fla. Ocean Race, 
Swjftsure Classic, Ocean Race, Victoria, B.t!. 
(through June 1). 

BOXING 

® Spider Webb vs. Jimmy Beecham, middU'- 

■ weights, 10 rds., Miami Beach, 10 p.m. (NBC). 
HORSE RACING 

Carter Handicap. $50,000, 3-yr.-oIds and up, 7 1., 
Belmont Park, N.Y. 

Balmoral Turf, $50,000. 3-yr.-olds and up, 1 1/8 
m. (turf course), Balmoral-at- Washington Park. 
Colonial Handicap, $25,000, 3-yr.-olds and uti 
(filMes and mares l, 6 f.. Garden Slate Park, N.J. 
Will Rogers Stakes, $26,000, 3-yr. -olds (colla 
and geldings), 1 m., Hollywood Park, Calif. 
(Trottera) 

The Transamerica (pace), $10,000, Maywood, 
111 . 

SHOOTING 

Bluegrass Open Skeet Shoot. Louisville (through 
June I). 

IC4A Championships, Villanova, Pa. (also May 


Saturday, May 31 

® Sc. Xxmis Cardinals vs. San Francisco Giants, 
St. Ix)uis. 2:15 p.m. (CBS). 

® Pittsburgh Pirates vs. Milwaukee Braves, Pit ts- 
burgh, 2 p.m. (NBC). 

■ Philadelphia Phillies vs. Cincinnati Redlegs, 
Philadelphia, 1:50 p.m. (Mutual). 

BOATING 

Internaiional Cup. unlimited hydros, Klizatieih 
City, N.C. (also June 1). 

HORSE RACING 

Camden Handicap, $30,000, S-yr.-old-s and up, 
1 1/8 m.. Garden State Park, N.J. 

® Peter Pan Handicap, $25,000, 3-yr. -olds, 1 I /8 
m.. Belmont Park. N.Y., 4:30 p.m. (CBS). 

The Clang. $25,000, 3-yr. -olds and up. 7 f., Bal- 
moral-at-Washington Park, HI. 

Hollywood Express, $25,000, S-yr-olds and up. 
5M Hollvwood Park. Calif. 

Brandywine Turf Handicap. $20,000, 3-yr.-o1ds 
and up, 1 V m. (turf course), Delaware Park, Del. 

Oxmoor Meeting, Louisville. 

LACROSSE 

Army vs. Navy, West Point, N.Y. 

Western Skeet Shoot Open, Fresno, Calif, (also 
June 1). 

Central States Skeet Shoot Open, Maywood, 
III. (also June 1). 

TRACK 8, FIELD 

California Relays, Modesto. Calif. 


® Otis Woodard vs. Eddie Andrews, middle- 
weights, 10 rds., St. Nick’s, New York, 10 p.m. 
(DuMoni.l. 

RODEO 

Arkan.sas-Oklahoma Rodeo, $7,500, Fort 
Smith, Ark. (through May 31), 

TENNIS 

Pro Tour: Hoad vs. Gonzales, Boise, Idaho. 

Tuesday, May 27 

HORSE RACING 

Haggin Stakes, $20,000, 2-yr.-olds (coils and 
geldings), 5 f.. Hollywood Park, Calif. 

Pro Tour: Hoad vs. Gonzales, Spokane, Wash. 


Sunday, June 1 

BASEBALL 

® Philadelphia Phillies vs. Cincinnati Redlegs, 
Philadelphia. 1 p.m. (CBS). 

■ Chicago Cults vs. Los Angeles Dodgers, Chicago, 
2:20 p.m. (Mutual;. 

BOATING 

Albany to New York City l32-mile Outboard 
Marathon. 

PHYSICAL FITNESS 

National Youth Fitness Week (through June 7). 

Pro Tour; Hoad vs. Gonzales, Santa Barbara. 
Calif. 

*Sce local listing 
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*This it Ihe official Arnel symbol — evidence ihot thit fabric of ihlt new triocerote fiber hot been pre-tested for performance claimed 


If you can’t break 80, we suggest Arnel 

At least you’ll be comfortable trying. For these Arnel Fethernit 
tricot shorts and shirts are the most luxurious you’ve ever worn, 
Very cool — never clammy. And good looking as any sportswear. 

When you travel, one pair is a wardrobe. Arnel tricot machine- 
washes, drip dries quickly. Forget the iron. Arnel’s all pleasure. 
Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16. Ceianese* Aruei^ 

DUOFOLO Fethernit shorts and shirts of Arnel triacetate. Shorts in all 
white or trimmed with MacDonald, Black Watch or Stewart plaids. 
About $2.50. Shirts in all white, about $2.00. At fine stores everywhere. 


PUBLISHER: H. H. S. Phillipa Jr. 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR: William W. Holman 


contemporary fibers 
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Automotive Experts, the men who 
manufacture and service automobiles, 

/rucks and frocfors, agree— 

DRAIN YOUR 

Your cooling system in first class condition can 
mean better gasoline mileage, more pickup and 
power, fewer knocks and pings, and most important 
—worry-free summer driving. 



FACT f. Laboratory tests prove cooling systems should be drained 

The Dow Automotive Engineering Laboratories recommend that “Where antifreeze has 
been used, drain the solution in the spring after freezing weather i.s past; flush the system 
thoroughly and clean if necessary; flien install a fresh filling of summer rust inhibitor and 
water”. This statement is corroborated by hours of laboratory tests under actual driving 
conditions. The combination of increased horsepower and high-octane fuel means increased 
heat and more work for your cooling system. Although all top-quality antifreezes contain 
chemical rust inhibitors, these inhibitors break down during a season’s use, giving rust 
a chance to form on the inside of your engine. 

FACT 2* Your cooling system directly affects 141 engine parts 

Tliis picture illustrates the number of engine parts directly affected by tlie operation of 
your cooling system. If clogged with rust and corrosion, you can get faulty performance 
from your radiator, valve guides, cylinder walls, valve seats, oil pump, water pump, 
bearings, pistons, piston pin.s, valve tappets, valve springs, piston rings, timing gear, 
gaskets, thermostats, heater and defro.ster. Once the inside of the cooling system is con- 
taminated with rust and corrosion, engine heat i.s not efficiently taken away, ancl the excess 
heat leads to troiihle with all these vital parts. The best procedure is to pirevent cooling 
system trouble before it starts. 

FACT 3» ^Permanent” antifreeze should only be used one winter 

Engineers and leading automotive experts agree that “permanent” antifreeze is permanent 
—joT one ivinter of driving! Hard use wears out the rust inhibitors that protect the 
sensitive inside walls of your cooling system. The antifreeze .solution itself won’t freeze, 
but it i.s subject to rust. And, additional rust inhibitors may or may not mix with the 
antifreeze fonmilation in your cooling system. Antifreezes of major oil and automotive 
companies arc the best iJrotection money can buy for the winter— not for the hot summer 
months ahead. So to be sure, use antifreeze— no matter what kind or brand— for one 
winter only. 





FACT 4. Expert cooling system service will mean better all-around engine performance 



A few minutes spent witli your regular serviceman can mean many hours of trouble-free 
driving. While draining your radiator, your favorite serviceman will also see if the cooling 
system should be flu.slied and cleaned. He will check gaskets, water pump, thermostats, 
fan belt and many of tlic parts mentioned in Fact 2, above. He knows what to look for 
and how to fix tliings tliat have gone wrong or are worn out. By placing your car, truck 
or tractor in his capable hands, you are insuring yourself the best possible engine perform- 
ance all summer long. This expert service will mean much to the life of your engine. 
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BURSTING BETWEEN LINCOLN ROAD {10) AND TALENT SHOW (2), SPIRITED TIM TAM <8) STARTS HIS VICTORIOUS STRETCH RUI 
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BLAST-OFF- 


The 82nd Preakness went to valorous Tim Tam, who should 
be the first in a decade to win racing’s Triple Crown; 
but Silky sank back into legend, earning his ticket home 


by WHITNEY TOWER 

T kadition'al Maryland hospital- 
ity was in evidence during Preak- 
ness Week at the proud old Pimlico 
Race Course. Management stabled 
most of the leading Preakness con- 
tenders in the same barn, allowing 
Tim Tam, Silky Sullivan, Noureddin, 
Lincoln Road and Gone Fishin’ to 
keep a suspicious eye on each other 
and encouraging their trainers to in- 
dulge in a favorite pursuit: a pleasant 
exchange of “white lie” flattery and 
cheerful evasion. 

Calumet’s trainer, Jimmy Jones, 
always a leader in these conversation- 
al sorties, was— like his Tim Tam— 
in the pink. He was ready to accept a 
jocular wrestling challenge tossed at 
him by Silky Sullivan’s exercise boy. 
He watched Silky's final prerace 
blowout and told Trainer Reggie Cor- 
nell, “One thing about your horse, 
Reggie, you sure got him legged up 
nice for this one; he's a different colt 
from when we saw him in Kentucky, 
and he looks like he's ready to run.” 

The Sullivan entourage was regis- 
tering mild optimism. “Silky’s goin’ 
to show his best,” declared a relaxed 
Cornell. “He likes this track, his 
works have been fine and if he doesn't 


run his race this time we'll have not 
one excuse. Not one.” 

All this, of course, was before Tim 
Tam, Calumet's Kentucky Derby 
winner, transformed the 82nd Preak- 
ness into a victory-run shambles last 
week with as gallant a show of com- 
bined ability and racing disposition 
as has been seen in many a year. 

The running of the Preakness itself 
was no anticlimax except for the un- 
fortunates who held close to their 
hearts the faint hope that Silky Sulli- 
van was about to redeem himself 
with such a nerve-shattering perform- 
ance that forever more he would be 
likened to Man o' War instead of to 
the potential color-bearer of a St. 
Patrick's Day parade. And Silky was 
a scene stealer to the very end. The 
enormous chestnut, whose California 
dramatics — together with the advan- 
tage of racing’s greatest promotional 
press-radio-television buildup — had 
made him the most popular horse in 
history, was just another big bust. 
Knowledgeable horsemen everywhere 
felt Silky was no great shakes, but 
even the severest of his critics, them- 
selves fascinated by the magnitude 
of Silky's personality, adjnitted that 


they hoped the colt would “run, his 
race,” giving his audience, at least, 
the benefit of a California run which 
might conceivably put the Santa 
Anita Derby winner in the money. 

And in the paddock, while Tim 
Tam and the others drew normal at- 
tention, it was Silky Sullivan who 
again monopolized the applause. It 
was all he drew that warm cloudy 
afternoon in Baltimore. His one run in 
the race, after trailing by over 30 
lengths up the back.stretch, was 
{[uickly dramatic but quickly over. 
Moving under Willie Shoemaker at 
about the half-mile pole, Silky put in 
a great lick of about an eighth of a 
mile— a move that television audi- 
ences were treated to at the expense 
of a view of the fabulous skill with 
which Tim Tam was collaring the 
leaders and exerting his mastery over 
the best of his age. But by the quar- 
ter pole Silky Sullivan was finished, 
a tired “hanging” colt who saved 
himself eighth place in the 12-horse 
field and earned himself a ticket back 
home to California on the now in- 
escapable grounds that 1) he cannot, 
for all of his momentary speed, con- 
cede 30 lengths to good horses and 
hope to get them back; 2) he prob- 
ably isn’t a distance horse anyw'ay, 
as his pedigree (SI, April 28) certainly 
suggested; and 3) if he’s the best 
California has to offer this year, he’d 
better confine his racing to that part 
of the world. 

Tim Tam, ’on the other hand, w on 
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INCHING PAST FRONT-RUNNER LINCOLN ROAD IN MIDSTRETCH. CALUMET COLT CROSSES PIMLICO FINISH LINE ALERT 


AND FLAME-OUT 


Photographs by Jerry Cookt 


his Preakness the way many a cham- 
pion has to: with courage from the 
start and determination and class at 
the finish. At this mile and 3.16 dis- 
tance a come-from-behind horse like 
Tim Tam is at a certain disadvantage 
against good speed colts able to nego- 
tiate Pimlico's tight turns and equal- 
ly able to cash In on the comparative- 
ly short stretch. With this in mind 
Jimmy Jones had one major reserva- 
tion: “The horse that takes the mon- 
ey home will have to catch Lincoln 
Road.” 

Well, Tim Tam did take home the 
money, but he worked hard for it. Off 
to his customary slow start, he was 
back in ninth place going into the 
first turn and it took the most com- 
mendable courage on the part of 
Jockey Milo Valenzuela not to press 
the panic button there and then. But 
Milo, blessed with both skill and pa- 
tience, w'orked out just the right for- 
mula for “using up” his horse little 
by little in a brilliantly sustained run 
that saw the blur of devil’s-red and 
blue pick up horses one by one up the 
backstretch. Then it didn’t seem pos- 
sible that Tim Tam would have a 
finishing kick sufficient to overhaul 
the front-running Lincoln Road, 
who, as usual, had bounded out of 
the gate and barreled immediately to 
the front in another of his plucky do- 
or-die efforts to steal it all from end 
to end. But Valenzuela stormed up 
on the outside of Lincoln Road and, 
after a brief head-and-head duel, Tim 


Tam rolled away to finish a length 
and a half in front. Gone Fishin’, who 
has recently appeared to be a far 
better California representativ’e than 
Silky Sullivan, managed to take third 
place by a nose over the long-shot 
Plion, while the second-choice Jew-el’s 
Reward ran disappointingly all the 
way and finished seventh. 

It seems more than likely that U.S. 
racing has found in Tim Tam the 
ninth Triple Crowm winner in his- 


tory, and the first since another Calu- 
ment colt named Citation turned the 
trick just 10 years ago. “We’ve got 
a good shot at it now,” said a jubilant 
Jimmy Jones after the race. “Even if 
Tim Tam wins the Belmont [June 7|, 
I w'ouldn’t want to compare him to 
Citation— how can you compare any 
horse to Citation?— but even right 
now- I’ve got to put this colt down as 
one of the most honest tryers I’ve 
ever seen.” end 


END OF SILKY: Irritably swishing his famous tail after running eighth, Silky Sulli- 
van and his chubby trainer, Reggie Cornell, start on long trip back to California. 



SPECTACLE 
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Man with a 
Million Fans 


Baseball’s fabulous young 
strikeout whiz, Herb Score, 
is back again as good as before 



SCORE BEFORE AND JUST AFTER THE ACCIDENT 


D own at the Clevelanrl Indian spring training 
camp in Tucson last February, before there was 
much of anybody around except a groundskeeper and 
a stray burro or two, the townspeople used to go out 
to the park each day just to watch a )'oung man 
throw a baseball. His name — and it is fashionable to 
mention it in the same breath with Walter Johnson 
and Bob Feller — was Herbert Jude Score. That so 
much interest should be shown in one baseball player 
trying to get a bit of a head start on the season is 
easily explained. In all the years that men have been 
playing the game, there have been only a very few 
who could throw a baseball as hard as Herb Score. 
Added to this were the elements of drama and .sus- 
pense: At the age of 24, could this tremendously 
gifted young man come back from the near-tragic 
event of last summer, when he was struck in the right 
eye and temporarily blinded by a hard-hit baseball, 
to regain the supreme skills he possessed before? 

Now enough returns are in to predict a happy end- 
ing to the story, and even American League hitters, 
who do not count themselves among Herb’s biggest 
fans, are glad that this is so, because they, too, admit 
that he is one of the world’s nicest young men. 

De.spite injuries which have cau.sed him to miss 
several recent pitching turns, Score looks like the 
Score of old. He has struck out 33 batters in 30 in- 
nings, a feat which keeps pace with his never-before- 
matched record of averaging a strikeout an inning 
(580 in 542) throughout his career. 

For the edification of those who have wondered 
what it is like to stand at the plate with a but in one’s 
hands and face this big, powerful left-hander and 
his humming fast ball. Sports Illustrated is happy 
to present on the next four pages John Zimmer- 
man’s rare color photograph.s of Herb Score in action. 
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Nadir Note 

A DOLEFUL CONUNDRUM going the 
rounds in southern California last 
week: 

Question: What has 18 legs and 
lives in the cellar? 

Answer: The Los Angeles Dodgers. 

Who Cares for Money? 

T^HAT’S THE MATTER with the 
team? This is not an unusual 
question to ask of a ball club that is 
sprawling uncomfortably prostrate 
in a big league basement. It has been 
asked about the Dodgers in bars and 
bowling alleys and across breakfast 
tables for some weeks now, but seldom 
has it been asked under more porten- 
tous circumstances or in a more awe- 
some setting than last week. The scene 
was the hearing room of a full-fledged 
California state legislative commit- 
tee, watched by the probing eyes 
of TV. The questioner was an elected 
representative of the people of Cali- 
fornia. and the witness on the stand 
was none other than Mr. Walter 
O’Malley, one man who should know 
if anybody does what's wrong with 
the Dodgers. 

Whatever was wrong with them, 
Mr. O’Malley implied in answer, 
could easily be set right by the people 
of California or, more specifically, 
by the people of the Californian city 
of Los Angeles. As a matter of fact, 
nobody knew for sure just why the 
state legislators were asking ques- 
tions about the Dodgers at all, except 
that it had become a kind of local 
habit. But everybody in Los Angeles 
knew that within a couple of weeks 
it would be up to the city’s 1,105,- 
427 registered voters to decide wheth- 
er Big League Baseball’s best-known 
strolling players should be allowed 
to pitch their tent— in the form of 


a new ball park and stadium “seating 
not less than 50,000 people” — on 300 
acres of city property in Chavez Ra- 
vine or be sent on their way none 
knew whither. 

All over the city, pollsters were 
busy seeking the shape of things to 
come. One organization of profession- 
al and business men canvassed its 
members and found them 61.6% in 
favor of the Dodgers. An independent 
research outfit proclaimed the city 
55.5% in favor of the Chavez move. 
Comedian Joe E. Brown’s Taxpayers 


Committee for Yes on Baseball de- 
clared O’Malley’s boys a shoo-in as 
far as Chavez was concerned. As for 
Walter O’Malley himself, he made it 
quite clear that the referendum on 
June 3 would mean life or death for 
the Dodgers as a Los Angeles team. 

After some six months of scorn and 
ridicule in the nation’s press, west- 
ward-trending Walter O’Malley was 
still a prophet without honor in the 
land of his adoption. All he had to 
show for his weeks of play on the West 
conlinued 



Fangio: “Caramba! It is a merry-go-round, but not child's play." 
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Coast so far was a mere $1,200,000 
in gross gate receipts, an addition- 
al $500,000 in radio tolls and some 
$120,000 in cuts on the hot dogs 
and soda pop sold in his temporary- 
home. To many a baseball promoter 
in the first weeks of a new stand, such 
profits might seem undreamed-of 
riches, but Walter O’Malley is a man 
with feelings, a man with pride. Who 
cares for money when love is with- 
held? Not the proprietor of the Los 
Angeles Dodgers. If L.A. doesn’t care 
enough to give the Dodgers a perma- 
nent home, then the Dodgers, like 



Longfellow’s Arabs, will simply fold 
up their tents and silently steal away. 
“It is very nice to want to stay some 
place,” said Walter O’Malley, “but 
you can’t stay if you don’t have a 
place to play.” 

What is wrong with the Dodgers? 

The Dodgers, according to Walter 
O’Malley, who should know, are just 
plain unhappy. “The team has be- 
come afflicted with a phobia because 
of playing 21 of its first 25 games in 
an unorthodox park.” 


Handicapper on High 

H igh above the milling crowds of 
railbirds at Pimlico the cast-iron 
weather vane swung gently in the 
breeze atop the Maryland Jockey 
Club cupola. The colors tinting its 
sculptured horse and rider had faded 
somewhat during the last 12 months, 
but the discerning eye below could 
still detect in them the bay flanks of 
Bold Ruler and the yellow-and-purple 
silks of Wheatley Stable worn by 
Eddie Arcaro as he rode the Ruler to 
victory in last year’s Preakness. 

Nearby on the tin roof, a 6<i cigar 
clamped firmly between his teeth, a 
short, chunky and grizzled artisan 
thoughtfully pondered a race pro- 
gram and a box of paints. 

“Let’s see,” he considered slowly. 
“I’ll need cerise and blue. Then I’ll 
need a royal blue.” He drew his 
hand across the stubble of his paint- 
spattered face. “Then I’m awful like- 
ly to need this devil’s red. I’d better 
figure to have some of that up here.” 
He went on, after a moment, intently 
regarding the program, talking most- 
ly to himself. “I’ll have to get a good 
look at that Silky. I’m not sure of his 
color. If Silky wins. I’ll have to 
change the horse’s color. The fellow 
up there now— Bold Ruler— he’s a 
bay. Silky’s a chestnut.” 

“What are you gonna do if Gone 


They Said It 

STAN MusiAL, Ms SOOOlh kU in his pockel, addressing a near-midnight 
crowd of grown-ups and youngsters who welcomed him at St. Louis’ Union 
Station: “Vve got a word for all the kids here"— and the crowd hushed 
expectantly — "Be in school tomorrow!" 

DANNY MURTAUGH, Pittsburgh Pirate manager, when asked why he 
charged unprovoked onto the diamond: ‘‘The game was being televised back 
to Chester, Pa. and I wanted my wife and kids to get a look at me." 

BOB MATHtAs, returning from Europe: "We won most of the track events 
[of Melbourne], and we told ourselves that’s what counts. Well, in 1960 
we’re not even going to win those. We've been standing still. The Russians 
have been concentrating on the events we’ve always dominated." 

SHERRY WHEELER, 17-year-old golfer, explaining her loss in the Quarter- 
finals of Dallas’ Southern Championship: "I kept thinking of that new 
song, Purple People Eater. That’s all that was running through my mind. 
I deserved to lose.” 


Fishin’ takes it?” asked the man’s 
16-year-old son and assistant who 
was propped against a chimney near- 
by. “Ah,” said the older man, “I 
won’t need any paint for him. Not at 
15 to 1. The Preakness is no race for 
long shots.” 

There was a long spell of silence as 
the figure in the paint-spattered cov- 
eralls contemplated the crowd below 
him. For 20 years, George Dragoo 
(and come to think of it, somebody 
ought to name a horse for Mr. 
Dragoo) has spent the afternoon of 
the Preakness on this roof waiting to 
repaint the weather vane in the win- 
ner’s colors, pondering the odds and 
studying the crowd. “They really 
take it serious,” he said. “Sometimes 
you see them leave their babies in 
the car and forget all about them in 
the excitement. And you ought to 
see the chauffeurs in the parking lot. 
They wait all dignified for the boss 
to get away and then suddenly come 
to life, hurrying to get a bet down.” 

The painter shook his head again 
and faced squarely the possibility 
that after all Gone Fishin’ might win. 
“Well,” he muttered at last, “fuchsia. 
That’s kind of got me; still I guess I 
could mix it all right.” 

Came the eighth race and the 
end of Mr. Dragoo’s musing. As it 
turned out, the cerise and blue of 
Jewel’s Reward and Maine Chance 
were not needed that afternoon. Nei- 
ther was the royal blue signifying 
Lincoln Road nor the fuchsia that 
would have meant Gone Fishin' 
(though fuchsia showed that after- 
noon). Nor certainly the chestnut 
coating of Silky Sullivan. As Mr. 
Dragoo has done six times in the last 
20 years, he reached into his paint 
pot for the devil’s red on Tim Tam 
and then climbed down, leaving the 
colors of Calumet Farm riding high 
in the Maryland sky. 

Paging the Navy 

F orm and the forecasts (SI, May 
5) held up on Lake Carnegie, just 
as they did at Pimlico. Pulling like 
a boatload of Tim Tams, Jim Rath- 
schmidt's Yale crew beat Harvard, 
Penn and the rest of an entering field 
of 13 to win the Eastern Sprints 
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championship by a final and conclu- 
sive length and a quarter. 

The day will be remembered for a 
rare piece of bad luck. Just 200 yards 
from the finish, and with Harvard 
pressing for a solid second place, Har- 
vard Stroke Bob Lawrence miscal- 
culated with his oar, caught a crab 
and was heaved plunk into Lake Car- 
negie by his recoiling handle. So Har- 
vard got third and Penn second, but 
the accident had no bearing on Yale’s 
victory. 

Yale stands out now as the finest 
crew in the East, with only the Hus- 
kies of the University of Washington, 
possibly, left to challenge them in the 
land. And Yale and Washington are 
not scheduled to meet. Not unless 
they meet at Henley early this July, 
that is. Washington will go to the 
classic English race if they win their 
remaining races on the Coast — al- 
most a foregone matter. By its vic- 
tory in the Eastern Sprints, Yale has 
all but an engraved invitation to 
Henley but isn’t sure it can go. Why 
not? Well, Rusty Wailes, Yale’s No. 7 
oar, has a summer wedding date, 
and John Cooke, the No. 3, has a sum- 
mer job to carry him through his fifth 
year of engineering. And Bob Morey, 
the stroke, is all set for Navy service 
on an icebreaker leaving for the Arc- 
tic in July. Obviously, a lot of people 
will have to say yes before the Yales 
take off for Henley. 

We hope that the U.S. Navy, Rusty 
Wailes’ girl and the rest of the people 
concerned will say yes, because Hen- 
ley seems to be the only place in sight 
where the rival claims of Yale and the 
Washington Huskies can be settled 
this year. 

There is another reason. The State 
Department has promised to pay for 
the transportation of a U.S. crew 
from Henley to Moscow, to race 
against a Russian shell in mid-July. 
The crew that pulls for the U.S. on 
the Moskva should be our best. 

Committee Meeting 

A fter deliberating three days in 
the South Turtle Room of To- 
kyo’s Imperial Hotel, the 31 mem- 
bers of the International Olympic 
Committee adjourned to attend a 


lavish garden party given by the 
governor of Tokyo and then to em- 
bark on a five-day sightseeing tour 
of Japan. 

In order to do this, the committee 
cut down its deliberating time by 
one whole day but was less successful 
in its announced intention of cutting 
the size and scope of the Olympic 
Games. It did drop the bobsled 
event from the Winter Olympics 
(“too expensive”) and announced a 
cut in gymnastic teams from eight 
men to five. But a proposal to set a 
ceiling of three men from each na- 
tion participating in the track and 
field events at Rome in 1960 remains 
a proposal. The International Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation will study 
it again at its Stockholm meeting 
next August. 

Also unsuccessful was a bid to re- 
duce the numbers of masseurs and 
managers, despite the Marquess of 
Exeter’s disclosure that at London 
in 1948 these totaled a nightmarish 


800 and despite his lordship’s blunt 
characterization of such function- 
aries as “freeloaders.” 

Battling to reduce the swollen en- 
tries and soaring expenditures, the 
IOC actually found itself adding a 
women’s foil team in fencing and 
seriously contemplating an 800- 
meter relay for women. “We are 
biting away,” cried the IOC presi- 
dent, Avery Brundage. “We are chew- 
ing off bits.” But his statement 
lacked conviction. 

The Emperor of Japan broke all 
imperial tradition by opening the 
IOC congress himself. It was the first 
international gathering he has ever 
opened. Eighteen court musicians, 
warming their ancient woodwind 
instruments over white porcelain 
charcoal braziers, piped for four 
male six-footers who danced on a 
huge green carpet in scarlet robes 
and green silk hats. Then a curtain 
lifted to disclose a 100-piece orchestra 
confuted 
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and a chorus of 250 who performed 
the Olympic Hymn. From this aus- 
picious start, the entranced IOC del- 
egates went on to a tea party at the 
palace where they drank sake and 
champagne. 

At the Tokyo governor’s party, 
delegates ate deep-fried shrimp, raw 
fish, and boiled vegetables with mus- 
tard and watched a fireworks display 
which printed geisha girls, a snow- 
capped Mount Fuji and “Welcome 
IOC” on the night sky. Italy’s Dr. 
Giorgio de Stefani, regarding the 
pretty kimono-clad daughters of 
Japanese diplomats who acted as 
hostesses, breathed “Never have I 
beheld such women.” 

All this hospitality was not uncal- 
culated: Japan w'ants the IOC, at 
its Munich meeting next year, to se- 
lect Tokyo for the 1964 Olympic 
Games. 

TV to the Rescue 

Come people, located for the most 
^ part west of the Alleghenies, 
claim that New York City is not even 
a part of the United States. Their 
views are readily recognizable in the 
deeds, if not the words, of certain ma- 
jor league baseball team owners who 
fled the supposed apathy of New 
York's ball fans to seek greener fields 
elsewhere. The eagerness with which 
the fans themselves have so far es- 
chewed Yankee Stadium, site of the 
only major league games left in the 
city, gives added weight to the view 
that America’s biggest town is basi- 
cally un-American. But one patriotic 
and canny group which refuses to 
credit any such nonsense is the city’s 
TV producers. 

Last week, with the Yankees off to 
Washington, New York fans could 
not have watched a big league ball 
club play in their city even if they 
wanted to, but that incontrovertible 
fact did not for a single moment im- 
pair or interfere with their enjoyment 
of the national game. Thanks to the 
TV men, the fluorescent screens of 
the Empire City of the East were 
bursting with big league ball on three 
channels. At the flick of a tuning 
switch New York’s baseball fans 
could enjoy the Yankee tour on Chan- 


nel 11 under the aegis of Ballantine 
beer and the Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
watch the Philadelphia Phillies in 
one of 78 National League games 
scheduled on Channel 9, courtesy of 
Phillies Cigars and assorted wine 
and tire companies or follow the 
fortunes of the St. Louis Cardinals 
on Channel 13, courtesy of Budweis- 
er beer. 

The Cards’ invasion of New York 
living rooms marked the beginning 
of a full schedule of National League 
games featuring the Cards, the Pi- 
rates, the Dodgers and the Giants to 
be piped into the metropolitan dis- 
trict via Newark’s newly named Sta- 
tion WNTA. Approximately half the 
tab (estimated total cost $750,000) 
for this venture will be picked up 
by St. Louis’ Anheuser-Busch brew- 
ery, and a big share of describing 
the out-of-towners’ games to New 
Yorkers will be borne by a 33-year- 
old veteran Budweiser plugger named 
Jack Buck. 

An articulate ex -speech major from 
Ohio State University, Buck knows 
baseball in general and the Cards 
in particular like the back of his 
hand and can describe both in vivid 
and sensible, conversational Ameri- 
can. Before he had even finished his 
first stint on Channel 13 last week, 
some 400 New Yorkers had called 
the station to offer cheers and thanks, 
some saying that it was the best 
baseball announcing they had heard 
in a blue moon. 

It was indeed refreshing to hear a 



Blind Man’s Bluff 

Our umpire’s surely 
Not one to complain. 

But why does he carry 
That queer white cane? 

—Irwin L. Stein 


man who not only knew where the 
ball was going at all times but also 
appraised the athletes on his employ- 
er’s payroll in a way that made it 
pretty obvious that some of them 
were human beings who might still 
have a shortcoming or two in their 
chosen profession. He was a hard man 
to tune out. 

“My biggest problem now,” says 
Buck, “is trying to be impartial. I’m 
a pretty enthusiastic Cardinal man, 
but I don’t want to color my New 
Y ork broadcasts.. It’s going to be hard 
to find just the right pitch.” 

During Buck’s first broadcast one 
New Yorker complained that he was 
too pro-Giant — a bitter charge to lay 
against a Cardinal man. But what- 
ever the complaints the fans made, 
one thing seemed certain: New York- 
ers are not exactly apathetic about 
baseball even if baseball is apathetic 
about them. 

Football Fatalities 

A NY SPORT involving violent com- 
petitive exertion is bound to in- 
clude an element of danger, and foot- 
ball is no exception. Last year, ac- 
cording to the latest annual Ameri- 
can Football Coaches Association sur- 
vey of football fatalities in the U.S., 
16 young men died as the result of 
playing football. 

Lest mothers and teachers become 
alarmed, however, let it be quickly 
said that the figure represented a 
drop of 1.38 from the average of fa- 
talities over the last 26 years and left 
football a far safer pastime than wa- 
ter sports (337 deaths from drowning 
to one from football in proportion to 
the persons exposed) or shooting (241 
deaths to one in football). October is 
the worst month, and a player’s first 
five minutes in the game are the most 
dangerous. 

To reduce hazards even further, 
football’s safety committee recom- 
mends; 1) thorough warmups before 
games; 2) more emphasis on shoulder 
and neck muscle exercises; 3) at least 
six days of drilling on fundamentals 
before scrimmage: 4) three weeks of 
preseason practice; 5) more complete 
medical exams; 6) qualified sports doc- 
tors on every bench ; 7) better helmets. 
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that wonderful feeling is yours in Leisurewear by 

VAN HEUSEN^ 

Miracle-cotton cooniinates drip-dry in a jilTv . , , need little red ! Superb Dan River fabric! Illustrated: miracle cotton sport 
or no ironing. Cool as a dip in a stream, colorful as a walk in shirts, S4.00: knit shirt, S4.(H); swimwear, S4.00; walk shorts, 
the wilds. In bold, brilliant cotnbination.s of black, white and S5.00. See Miracle Cotton Coortlinaies hy Van I/eitsen. 
Phillips-Van Heuson Corp.,4 .7 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 16, N -Y. Mdknf ., uf Van Heusen Shirts • Sport Shirts • Ties • Paiamas • Handkerchiefs ■ Underwear • Swimwear • Sweaters 



the fiber is Courtaulds Coloray® the color is forever 



Handsome and then some! A new knit made witli Courtaulds Coloray liber for ct)l<>rfast- 
ncss beyond the call of duty. And it’s really wash and wear! Pops into washing machines 
and automatic dryers. Pop.s out colorful as new and smootli too. .Absolutely no ironing! Notice 
that soft, downy Coloray feeling— it’s anotlier reason this Coloray and cotton is much ad- 
mired. 0.\ford, blue, beige, brown with color trim. Small, medium, large. .About $5 at fine 
stores. Or write Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc., 600 Fifth -Avenue, New A'ork 20, N.A'. 


WASH 'N WEAR KNITTED SHlST 
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‘SAILING WIDOWS’ TAKE ACTION 


T irrh of sitting prettily on the 
porches of Seattle’s Corinthian 
Yacht Club, or of being the least ac- 
complished and least patiently put- 
up-with members of their husbands’ 
crews, 33 young matrons set uncer- 
tainly out to sea on Lake Washington 
the other day. As the lubberly wives 
of men who like to sail, they were 
taking direct action to win themselves 
an acknowledged share of elbow room 
in the family boat. 

The teachers are women club mem- 
bers who already know how to handle 


boats. ‘‘Women learn better from 
other women than from their hus- 
bands,” said a student. “Husbands 
are inclined to be impatient.” 

In five shore-school sessions the 
girls learned nomenclature, marline- 
spike seamanship, sailing to wind- 
ward and other essentials. Then, on 
a fine May morning, the group had its 
first real sailing lesson on Lake Wash- 
ington. Aside from a couple of near 
smotherings from jibs not briskly 
hoisted, things went amazingly well. 

There was a man-overboard drill. 


designed to answer the question, “If 
your husband fell overboard, what 
would you do?” One dutiful wife re- 
ported she had rescued him all right, 
but only “after six tries and minus 
a head.” 

“That,” said an instructor, “is why 
we use dummies. They float better 
than husbands.” 

Two seasons’ experience has shown 
that, despite awkward beginnings, 
the ladies do make good sailors. 

This is a growing idea. It could 
spread, and we bet that it will. 






WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 



WEIGHTY SUBJECT 


T ill-; DKLIGIITRD GENTi.EMAX at left impersonating 
u cowboy is Trofim Lomakin, a Russian weight 
lifter. Impersonating a Sabine woman is Joanne 
Boyne, also known, and appropriately, as Miss Body 
Beautiful. This horseplay took place at the Stock 
Yards Inn, where Trofim and teammates, in Chicago 
for the first of three matches with the U.S., had 
lunched. Lomakin beamed broadly in the saddle until 
a sensitive Tassman muttered “undignified.” Loma- 
kin dismounted. Lomakin also tried to buy a beer 
wlien his trainer’s hack was turned. “Xijd.'' said a 
teammate, staying iiis outstretched hand. The irre- 
pressible Lomakin, however, finally got to push the 
little bantamweight Vladimir Stogov (/mccr right) 
into a swimming pool at the Illinois A.C. 

Stogov had a further unscheduled experience. He 
found himself in a Ford Skyliner, where he was in- 
vited to push the button which retracts the liard 
top. As the top de.scended, Stogov scrambled out as 
if the sky were falling. After that he was content to 
manipulate the automatic gear-shift lever. Explained 
Stogov in German to an AAU od'icial; "Eintf. zirei, 
f/ — zip!” “In Anierika” corrected the official, “eins 
—zip!” Middleweight Fedor Bogdanovsky, who has 
his nickname. Fedya, tattooed on his left hand— “a 
childish folly” — also learned a thing or two; he can 
now say like a jolly parrot: “Small. Smell. Smile. 
How do you do? How are you? Hello. Good luck.” 
Miss Body Beautiful, alas, was not so fortunate. She 
wanted to kiss the weight lifters, but the AAU 
thought it would he better “to keep sex out of this.” 

This was an excellent caution, for weight lifters are 
a tormented lot, and iliss Body Beautiful might well 
have unsettled them. “The psychological is more im- 
portant than the physiological in weight lifting,” one 
learned lifter has said. “Weight lifting is almost 
unique because it has a tangible object. There it lies. 
Vou approach the weight. You ponder it. You need to 
have contempt for the weight tp succeed.” The most 
contemptuous of the Russians is the sophisticated 
physician, Dr. Arkadiy Vorobiev [upper right). 

The Russians won in Chicago 6-1 and in Detroit 
1-3. It was well after midnight in Xew York, the 
competition was tied at 3-3 and \'orobiev had to 
jucceod in his lift to make a Russian s-ictory abso 
lutely certain. He prowled the platform wringing his 
chalked hands; he approached the weight and con- 
templated it briefly, haughtily. Then he abruptly 
turned his back and stalked off in di.stracted circles, 
turned again and gazed supplicatingly into the dark, 
'ofty recesses of Madison Square Garden, where 
L033 sat in silence, and marched to the bar as to his 
loom. He failed but, ironically, it turned out that he 
^weighed three-quarters of a pound less than his op- 
ponent, and since they had lifted identical amounts 
:he Russians triumphed once more. The meet over 
:hey applauded themselves softly, as is their cus- 
tom. It was a nice gesture, a gentle show of pride. 



MIDDLE-HEAVYWEIGHT ARKADIY VOROBIEV LIFTS IMPLORINGLY 



U.S. FEATHERWEIGHT ISAAC BERGER WAS THREE-TIME WINNER 

BANTAMWEIGHT VLADIMIR STOGOV HUFFS. PUFFS UNDER BAR 




YOUNGEST SPECTATOR, T-month-old 

Ross Hugo-Vidal, is held on rail by 
mother Shirley, former Olympic rider. 


WONDERFUL WORLD conlimicd 

IN THE OLD CAVALRY 
TRADITION 


Although the baby boy perched on 
the mud-spattered rail at the left is 
not yet a rider, he is not many years 
away from becoming one. His par- 
ents, as well as those of some 300 
riders on hand for the seventh an- 
nual Junior Essex Troop Horse Show 
near West Orange, N.J., are devoted 
adherents of that proven adage: start 
’em young. 

The three-day show was not only 
strictly for junior riders (under 18) 
but w'as managed by the juniors, 
too, with assists from hard-working 
mothers and fathers. No impromptu 
affair, the Junior Essex rates as an 
“honor show” in the American Horse 
Shows As.sociation’s roster. 

Suitably, it was the start-young 
belief that led to the birth of the 
Junior Essex Troop a generation ago. 
In the more halcyon days of the U.S. 


Army Cavalry, the Essex Troop ex- 
isted as a social club for the mem- 
bers of the 102nd Regiment, and a 
junior auxiliary was formed to in- 
struct boys with the cavalry urge. 
After the horse was eliminated from 
the Army, the troop placed its rolling 
New Jersey farm, where the show is 
now held, at the disposal of its junior 
organization, so riding still carries 
on in the old cavalry tradition. 

Naturally, even Army tradition 
has had to make way for the girls — 
and this year visiting young ladies 
captured the biggest share of the 
prize,s. The weather was a continuous 
nuisance: it rained steadily for two 
of the three days. But no very audi- 
ble complaints were heard from the 
youngsters. “After all,” one pointed 
out, “we’d much rather ride in the 
rain than not be able to ride at all.” 


Photographed by Susan Grccnbiirg 



SMALL COMPETITOR, 8-year-old Whitney Ann Neville, 
watches brother Edwin {,rigki) from back of her pony Jet. 
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MONEY-WINNING 9-year-old, Edwin Neville III, accepts $40 check 
after his mare Weathervane won small pony working hunter stake. 
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DETERMINED Eou ESTRi ENN E, S-veaT-old Bettina Miller, lines up her Captivating 
Cappy in the walk-trot horsemanship event. Bettina, veteran of two shows, was third, 



BIGGEST WINNER, 15-year-oId Carol Hofmann who captured the Netherlands Trophy 
for modified three-day event, takes temporary cover from rain while awaiting next class. 


BIGGEST DELEGATION WHS led by Mrs. Philip Hayes, here commiserating 
with horse over weather, who sent 23 riders from New Canaan Troop into ring. 



BEFORE THE EVENT, Uncertain 
Bettina was reassured by instructor 
of her ability to ride before crowd. 
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PATRIARCH AND LADIES 
IN PENN’S WOODS 


The ivild turkey is due for « comeback 
with epioires now Ihtil PenusyJranin 
and other yjorfheasleni stales are ac- 
tively fostering the birds. But let John 
Stuart Martin, a sporlsinnn-conserva- 
tionist vho vns out for trout, convey 
in this third-person essay an eo'peri- 
ence that came his vay the other day 
in a Monroe Co'iity glade of what 
^csed to be called Penn’s irooc/s; 

H unting wild turkeys in the au- 
tumn is one thing. Beholding 
them by accident in springtime, as a 
casual incident while trout fishing, 
that is something almost incredibly 
else again. Consider the sen.sations of 
this wet-fly addict. 

He was lacing out a tricky little tor- 
rent called the DeN'il’s Hole, a stream 
that rushes impiously between the op- 
posed knees of two gentle mountains 
joined in prayer, perhaps for that pio- 
neer of Pennsylvania conservation, 
old Giff Pinchot. Despite copious 
April rains the water was diamond 
clear and, with even the skunk cab- 
bages up only six inches, there was no 
cover. To find fish took a long line 
and careful stepping to avoid commo- 
tion. Under those conditions a man 
sits often to ease his wrist, back and 
ankles, and to wonder why he came. 

So .sitting, so wondering, our friend 
was suddenly electrified by a stento- 
rian command from the ruling spirit 
of that limberlost: gobhle-obble-oh- 
hk-obhlc. The man flipped cigaret 
into stream and froze. 

Again the gobbler laid down the 
law, even nearer this time. Excite- 
ment and the warm sun made the 
man sweat freely. Gnats swarmed at 
his nose and temples. But still he sat 
motionless, w'aiting. He had hunted 
wild turkeys in the South many a 
year. He knew how spooky they are, 
yet how, amazingly, they will walk 
right up to you if you just keep still. 

Into the white-oak glade not 30 
steps away minced a graceful hen tur- 
key, the sun striking purple and fire 
and cerulean glints on her mousy- 
brown back. She was followed by an- 
other and another and another until 
there were six. Behind them all, with 


his bronze-tipped tail fanned up like 
half a windmill, his wings dragging 
widely on the forest floor and his pon- 
derous pendant wattles all aflame, 
strode the sultan himself. 

They had fed and were coming here 
to water. While his ladies delicately 
drank, up- tilling their slim heads and 
sinuous necks, the potentate fumed 
and strutted and gobbled some more. 
When the hens were done and turned 
to walk away, he “pukked” at them 
brusquely, took an alert look all 
around, then refreshed his own great 
gullet. He was a patriarch who would 
weigh all of 2.5 pounds— twice that if 
you had to carry him two miles. 

It was a bit more than the fisher- 
man could bear. Wild turkeys on the 
ground, and so very near, are breath- 
taking. But there is an even better 
way to see them; on the wing, over a 
gun. when they have a power, a ma- 
jesty, a challenge surpassing anything 
else that flies. These must be flushed. 
It would teach them a lesson in secu- 
rity and— well, it would do a man an 
even greater good. 

Springing to his feet with a whoop, 
the fisherman snatched up his rod and 
poised it as he would his Parker dou- 
blebore. Without a split-second's hes- 
itation up sprang all seven of the huge 
anachronisms, their broad, cuppy 
wings whooshing loudly, their necks 
craning to pick a way up through the 
high canopy of budding branches. Off 
and up they drove with speed and 
agility that always amazes in birds 
who look so cumbersome at rest. 

Two deliberate, imaginary shots 
rang out silently. In the man’s mind’s 
eye first a glossy hen fell and then, 
because he had taken off last, it was 
the mighty gobbler’s turn, and the 
earth almost shook witli his thud. 

I.owering his four-ounce fowling 
piece, the fisherman tucked it under 
Ins arm and watched those magical 
great shapes wing away— strong and 
high now over the springtime timber, 
far, far up the glen between the pray- 
ing mountains. 

He chucked aloud and thought he 
heard himself say, “Oh, lordy, lordy! 
Thank you, good Lord, for this day.” 
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Youth Fitness Is National Fitness 
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BY PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT 


LOOK 


A FIT WEEK 
FOR A SECOND 

June 1 to 7 has been set aside to consider fitness. A new 
Sports Illustrated survey again shows that despite 
publicity and some progress, leadership is still lacking 


by DOROTHY STULL 


T ILL’ POSTER at the left, announc- 
ing National Youth Fitness 
Week, will appear next week in every 
community across the nation. There 
is a week for practically everything in 
the American way of life, including 
doughnuts, but Youth Fitness Week 
has a special meaning to all Ameri- 
cans. For one thing, it reflects the 
personal concern felt by President 
Eisenhower about a vital national 
problem. The naming of this week is 
his fourth official act in behalf of fit- 
ness since he called a White House 
lunch three years ago to discuss the 
implications of the shocking report 
that American children physically 
lagged far behind their European con- 
temporaries. The lunch was followed 
a year later by the first national con- 
ference on fitness at Annapolis and 
the resulting Executive Order creat- 
ing the President’s Council on Fit- 
ness and the President’s Citizens 
Advisory Committee on Fitness. 

Now, as the first official National 
Fitness Week is about to begin, it is 
appropriate to examine our successes 
and failures in solving the fitness 
problem during the period since the 
last Sports Illustrated progress re- 
port in August 1957. To find out 
how we stand today, Sports Illus- 
trated sent a questionnaire to each 
member of the President’s Citizens 
Advisory Committee, called for re- 
ports from its correspondents across 
the country, consulted surveys by 


professional organizations and inter- 
viewed representatives of the Presi- 
dent’s fitness groups, physical educa- 
tors, recreationists, physicians, phys- 
iologists, teachers, parents and school 
children. The results, which provide 
more material for serious reflection 
than for congratulation, are presented 
herewith: 

H The President’s Coun- 
I I biTl I Fitness 

can justly claim that its drumbeating has 
inspired at least some of the national 
progress noted in this report, but it has 
provided disappointingly little specific 
guidance and less leadership toward direct 
action. 

There is no doubt that exposure to 
earnest speeches by Dr. Shane Mac- 
Carthy, executive director of the 
President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness, has inspired many citizens to go 
beyond the thinking stage. C. Carson 
Conrad, coordinator of the vast and 
fast-growing fitness program in the 
state of California, acknowledges 
such inspiration from the council. 
“Those of us on the state level,” he 
said, “are seeing many things hap- 
pening because of the assist the Pres- 
ident’s Council is making at the na- 
tional level.” 

But the “assist” continues to be 
primarily one of vaguely worded pub- 
licity and promotion releases for the 
fitness cause. The report to the Pres- 
ident on the West Point fitness con- 


ference of last September, for exam- 
ple, appeared four months after the 
conference with a specific announce- 
ment by the council pointing to three 
pages of suggestions for “implemen- 
tation.” On close inspection the sug- 
gestions turned out to be no more 
than vague proposals: “schedule con- 
ferences to formulate plans . . . con- 
duct surveys and develop programs 
. . . educate parents.” 

Another council release, the Plan 
for Action, was no improvement. It 
carried helpful hints such as: “In- 
creased emphasis should be placed on 
physical activity for boys and girls,” 
and, “The number of sport activities 
should be increased, where neces- 
sary.” In the Plan for Action it is 
stated that “the Council will serve 
as a clearing house of information 
from . . . localities about their pro- 
grams to improve fitness,” but no 
localities or programs are listed or 
referred to. 

A later release, Physical Evalua- 
tion at the Elementary School Age 
Level, is the result of a meeting of 
experts in physical education tests 
and measurements. The text makes 
it clear that the council does not en- 
dorse any one test over any other and 
that it recommends scoring a child 
against his own performance rather 
than against the performance of 
others. But it is virtually impossible 
to discover whether the council is in 
favor of any child being tested under 
any circumstances, although there is 
no direct admonition not to use tests, 
either. One can only conclude that 
either the council has no advice to 
give or is wary of doing so for fear of 
offending some group. Another ex- 
ample of the council’s reluctance to 
step on any toes Is its abandonment 
eonlinued 
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FITNESS continued 

of a proposal to choose pilot cities 
for fitness experiments. According to 
a council spokesman, the idea was 
discarded because of possible jealousy 
among cities not chosen for the honor 
and a disinclination on the part of 
the council to establish controversial 
standards. 

Indeed the council seemed to lose 
a considerable amount of its drive 
last December when Vice-President 
Ni.xon quietly relinquished his chair- 
manship because of the press of other 
affairs and turned his council duties 
over to Secretary of the Interior Fred 
Seaton. The choice had some logical 
grounds—Seaton’s department is in 
charge of National Parks and Mission 
66, the long-range program to im- 
prove them for the nation’s recrea- 
tion. But from the start Secretary 
Seaton has had an attitude toward 
his new responsibility that was at 
times downright playful. In an inter- 
view about his new job, Seaton main- 
tained that, “In this country you 
can’t make anybody be physically 
fit.’’ He suggested bird watching as 
a painless way to fitness, and re- 
marked that the ordinary spectator 
can get a lot of exercise at a football 
game simply by having to walk from 
his car to the stadium and then climb 
stairs to get to his seat. 

O At the slate level Cali- 
fornia continues to lead 
the nation in imaginative action. .A number 
of other states -notahl)' New York, which 
has developed a new fitness test- have 
stepped up their programs. 

Among the 48 states California is 
unique not only for having advanced 
to the actipn stage sooner than any 
other, but also for its multi-pronged, 
hard-hitting approach and master- 
ful coordination. The California In- 
terscholastic Federation, for instance, 
is not afraid to tackle the thorny 
question of how school athletics can 
contribute to youth fitness. A com- 
mittee on evaluating physical edu- 
cation programs dares to put these 
blunt questions to instructors of 
grades 7 to 9; “Is the number and 
length of weekly physical education 
periods equal to those in other major 
subject fields?’’ “Does your program 
make a daily contribution to the de- 
velopment and maintenance of phys- 
ical fitness?” 

Outside the schools, too, Californi- 
ans have taken imaginative action. 
The 79 county fairs in the state, for 


instance, will all include the fitness 
theme, and the San Diego County 
Fair will have 72 new events relating 
to fitness. 

California’s new fitness test is so 
sound that the AAHPER (American 
Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation) (see Item A) 
for its national test battery included 
six items from the California test, 
plus one additional item. The great 
value of testing in California is that 
it is one of the few places where com- 
parable testing was done some 25 
years ago, so that significant compar- 
isons can be made today. So far, ac- 
cording to Dr. Anna Espenschade, 
researcher in physical education and 
chairman of the California Test Com- 
mittee, results show that “children 
today cannot throw, jump or run as 
well as they could 25 years ago.” Be- 
fore the statewide testing project is 
completed, more than a million boys 
and girls in grades five through 12 
will have participated. 

New York also has developed a new 
test, which shares two items in com- 
mon with the California test and the 
national AAHPER test: the pull-up 
and 50-yard dash. The New York 
test, since it was developed by the 
state education department, will 
have the added advantage of being 
used uniformly throughout the state, 
thus permitting accumulation of 
meaningful new data. 

A contribution well worthy of em- 
ulation in other states was made by 
a group of New York State high 
schools in cooperation with the South- 
eastern Zone of the New York State 
Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. In an 
impressive ceremony at West Point, 
one boy and girl from each of 36 high 
schools in the southeastern part of the 
state recently received medals hon- 
oring their selection by their physi- 
cal education teachers as the most 
physically fit in the senior class. The 
moving spirit behind these awards is 
a 5-foot 1-inch fireball named Mrs. 
Teddy Donoghue, chairman of the 
New York State AHPER Fitness 
Council. The help she gets for her 
project from the U.S. Military Aca- 
demy is part of the recent effort of 
West Point’s physical education de- 
partment to cooperate with schools 
in the pursuit of fitness. 

Activities in other states also show 
imagination in devising new ways to 
encourage fitness. Colorado will at- 
tempt to obtain a paid coordinator 
to oversee all state fitness projects. 


to establish minimum physical edu- 
cation requirements, to pass legisla- 
tion to establish state and communi- 
ty recreation programs, to set up 
community clinics to educate resi- 
dents and develop program leaders, 
to investigate the feasibility of pro- 
grams for one-or two-block areas 
(play streets, community-owned 
pools, teams made up of kids living 
in the block); and will urge city plan- 
ning boards to allocate play space 
in new or redesigned areas and see 
that schools are designed so that their 
recreational facilities can be used by 
the community as well as the school- 
children. 

Utah is conducting statewide dem- 
onstrations at fitness festivals, and 
in Delaware the public school system 
is working together with the state 
AHPER in planning a statewide 
questionnaire survey of all schools to 
determine the extent of physical fit- 
ness programs, spot shortcomings 
and arrive at specific recommenda- 
tions for improvement. In the fall 
every public school pupil in Delaware 
will be given a fitness test. And in 
New England governors of several 
states plan to gather to consider a 
joint attack on unfitness. 


ITEM 3 


few communities 
e doing an excel- 
lent job and, generally, cities and towns 
such as Flint, Mich, that were doing well 
last year still are. Too many communities, 
however, have been content to let stale or 
private organizations assume the burden. 


As an example of how effectively a 
community can work for fitness, Flint 
deserves special mention. With the 
help of the Mott Foundation, it op- 
erates an ice skating rink attended 
by 450 people a day, regularly con- 
ducts family bicycle “hikes,” runs 
school playgrounds in the summer 
for ages 5 to 10 which are used by 
7,000 kids, sponsors 35 regular square 
dance clubs and other supervised ac- 
tivities for teen-age clubs, men’s 
clubs and women’s clubs. Its experi- 
mental program in gymnastics in- 
volves 20 schools and well over 1,000 
children of elementary and junior 
high school age and culminates in a 
Junior Olympics every year (SI, Aug. 
26, 1957). 

Davenport, Iowa has installed 
chinning bar sets in every elementary 
school gym, and Tucson, Ariz. makes 
parallel bars, mats and trampolin 
available to eight junior high schools 
on a rotating basis. On a recent Sat- 
urday in San Antonio, Texas mili- 
tary and civilian groups cooperated 
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HOW CHILDREN SCORED IN AAHPER TEST 



AGE 10 It 12 13 14 IS 16 11 




organized fitness training as well as 
sports and games. All 93 of the Dal- 
las schools additionally make their 
physical education facilities available 
for two hours after school Monday 
through Friday, and during January 
and February from 9 till noon on 
Saturdays. 

Cities reporting progress as of last 
August— Philadelphia, Detroit and 
Omaha— are still doing well by fit- 
ness. Philadelphia’s recreation de- 
partment remains superior, and its 
new playgrounds are fascinating to 
children, a radical departure from 
the usual forbidding asphalt slabs. 

Omaha tested 4,231 seventh- and 
eighth-grade students in the public 
school-s last fall and again this spring, 
using a modified version of the Ore- 
gon motor fitness test. In the fall 
74.5% passed. When the same group 
was retested in the spring 90.5% 
passed— apparently as a result of 
cutting the interschool softball pro- 
gram and emphasizing track and 
field events and intramural pro- 
grams. 


AVERAGE SCORES in fouf of Rfiven test items show varying performance of 5,200 
boys and girls in 10 to 17 age group. Vertical line in broad jump chart represents dis- 
tance, in dash and run-walk time in seconds, and in sit-ups the number completed. 


in a mass fitness testing program of 
some 3,000 youngsters. The tests con- 
tained some of the same items as the 
national AAHPER test battery — 
among them the baseball throw, sit- 
ups and running. The President’s 
Council is considering promoting 
such daylong tests nationally. 

The Chicago Park District, under 
its energetic new director Vern Hern- 
lund, has embarked on a promising 
line of action in which parks and 
school gymnasiums do double duty 
for the fitness cause. In cooperation 
with the Board of Education and the 
Housing Authority, the Park District 
is arranging to build a park next to 
every new high school built. Under 
this arrangement the high school kids 
can use the park in the daytime for 
outdoor gym work, and at night 
youngsters in the park can use the 
high school gym, swimming pool and 
locker rooms. Two high schools, Kel- 
ly and South Shore, already have 
such school-park areas. With the co- 
operation of the Housing Authority 
the same system has been worked out 
for housing projects. 

Washington, D.C. held a Commis- 
sioners’ Conference on Youth Fitness 
which recommended daily physical 


education classes in the schools. Rec- 
reation programs for the summer will 
stress fitness. Some 4,000 boys in the 
9-to-14 bracket of the Walter John- 
son Baseball League will start off 
their season after several days of 
“spring training" calisthenics. 

Sacramento tested 2,714 boys and 
2,539 girls using a 30-year-old AAU 
test which included sit-ups, standing 
broad j'ump, soccer dribble, vertical 
jump and other items. Contrary to 
the implications of the national 
AAHPER, the California and the 
Kraus-Weber tests that the physical 
performance of American children is 
poor, the Sacramento test results 
showed that, using the norm of 30 
years ago, the children scored higher 
in every item except the vertical 
jump for girls. 

Thetown of Wakefield, Mass. sends 
a report card in physical education 
home with every pupil, reflecting a 
new trend toward use of fitness score 
cards. In Troy, N.Y. pupils who took 
the new New York State test (see 
Item 2) were issued wallet -sized cards 
indicating their score. 

In Dallas every elementary student 
now has a 30-minute daily physical 
education program which includes 


■ ys Some professional 

I I tIVI 4 health and physical 
education groups have progressed from 
unproductive debate to constructive action. 
One in particular, the American Associa- 
tion for Health. Physical Education and 
Recreation, made history with the first 
national fitness testing program. 

For the first time in America a test 
of physical performance is being giv- 
en under uniform conditions to a sci- 
entifically selected cross section of 
the total U.S. school population from 
the ages of 10 to 17. Already well un- 
der way (5,200 children of a planned 
8,000 have been tested so far), this is 
a project of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, the organization which 
until a few months ago seemed per- 
manently immobilized in aimless ar- 
gument over the proper definition of 
fitness (SI, Aug. 5). Findings to date, 
according to Dr. Paul A. Hunsicker, 
director of the testing project, and 
professor of physical education at the 
University of Michigan, support the 
thesis that the physical performance 
of American children leaves much to 
be desired. Other conclusions of the 
test so far, says Dr. Hunsicker, are 
that the girls, on the average, do 
not improve their performance with 
age, while the boys generally do 
(see graphs above). But the range 
of the scores from poorest to best 
(not the averages as shown in the 
continued 
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charts) shows that there are some 
girls who score well above boys. This 
would mean, Dr. Hunsicker believes, 
that the differences in averages be- 
tween the boys and girls are due to 
cultural concepts rather than any 
differences in ability between the 
sexes. The performance of girls does 
not improve with age because the 
majority of women physical educa- 
tors are encased in the concept of fe- 
male fragility, and consequently most 
programs for girls are very weak. 

Each of the 150 schools in the 28 
states where children were tested were 
asked to fill out a questionnaire. The 
replies reveal some significant and 
disturbing facts: while almost all of 
the schools require a medical exam 
for youngsters participating in inter- 
scholastic athletics, only 40% give 
medicals to erery child in school; 
only 1 % of the schools had pools and 
a swimming program; roughly 33% 
of the schools did not require sneakers 
or gym clothes for physical educa- 
tion; only 75% of the schools had 
any kind of physical education re- 
quirement, ranging from one year to 
the entire time in school and from 
one day a week to five; of the schools 
that did have a program, only 75% 
had a special teacher for physical 
education classes; there was little dif- 
ference in the physical performance 


of city, suburban and rural children. 

The test battery included six items 
from the California test — pull-ups 
for boys, modified pull-ups for girls 
(again the soft program for girls), 
sit-ups, shuttle run, standing broad 
jump, the 50-yard dash and a soft- 
ball throw for distance — plus one 
other, a 600-yard run-or-w'alk. The 
toughest item on the boys’ program 
was the pull-up. More shocking than 
the low average score on the pull-up 
w'as the fact that people administer- 
ing the test had a hard time even 
finding a bar to use for pull-ups in 
many of the gyms, because all such 
equipment had been discarded in an 
anti-apparatus wave that has swept 
over many physical education pro- 
grams in the recent past. 

The new national test was devel- 
oped by the AAHPER Research 
Council, which is headed by Dr. Hun- 
sicker. The test has been criticized 
for not including a specific flexibility 
item, such as, for instance, touching 
toes. Dr. Hunsicker agrees that the 
test is undoubtedly imperfect but 
says bluntly; “We’ve been hung on a 
hook too long, fighting over items. 
We’ve worried about a seedling while 
the forest is on fire.” 

To direct the testing, energetic Dr. 
Hunsicker has traveled some 35,000 
miles while on leave from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The data are still 
being analyzed in Dr. Hunsicker’s 


office, but he expects to complete his 
analysis in time for fall publication 
by the AAHPER of a manual for 
schools which will describe the tests 
and give national achievement stand- 
ards. “Physical education will only 
do the job,’’ says Dr. Hunsicker, 
"when it is based on scientific fact.” 

The AAHPER also has plans to 
draw up a blueprint of research 
needed in health, physical education 
and recreation, with recommenda- 
tions as to which projects should re- 
ceive priority. It has also started pub- 
lishing a series of fitness pamphlets: 
a bibliography of fitness references 
and a bibliography of publications 
about facilities and supplies. 

IVCTiyi C Hiisiness and indus- 
^ ^ try have discovered 

that fitness is good business and are 
launching elaborate campaigns to make 
bo(h parents and children among their 
customers fitness-conscious. 

General Mills, already famous for 
its use of sports and sports person- 
alities in its merchandising, has cre- 
ated the most ambitious national 
program to date: the Wheaiies Sports 
Federation. 

Its plan, in general, is to encourage 
participation in sports, exercise and 
active recreation by sponsoring a 
system of incentive awards and mass 
fitness testing at the local level. This 
program of enlightened self-interest 
will be accomplished with the help 
of the 3,500 local chapters of the 
National Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce (see Hem 7). Starting next 
month, each box of Wheaties sold 
will display the fitness test and slide 
rule for measuring fitness standards 
in cutout form. Wheaties is also 
sponsoring coaches' All-America 
teams in 14 sports, Hole-In-One 
awards for golf, and 300 Game awards 
in bowling. Recognition will also be 
given for outstanding leadership in 
promoting fitness at the local lex’el. 
Olympic Pole Vault Champion Bob 
Richards has been named the federa- 
tion’s director, and in this capacity 
has already been on the road for 
three months making almost daily 
speeches. 

Insurance companies are also lay- 
ing plans to operate in the fitness 
field. Mutual of Omaha is consider- 
ing enclosing information about the 
fitness campaign when it mails out 
notices to its 5 million policyhold- 
ers. Other companies plan to contri- 
bute their physical facilities for 
continued 
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General Electric begins a whole new trend in 
television styling with the “Designer Series” 

Never before now — sets designed like this! Trim, slim and 
graceful, the cabinets look less than handspan deep. The 
“Designers” belong beautifully in any room. 

And what’s more, you can carry them from room to room — 
they have recessed handles to make it easy. 

But that’s not all! They perform like consoles! Because 


each packs a high-powered chassis, a p>ower transformer. 


And what sound — clear, lifelike! Built-in telescoping an- 
tennas, too. Colors? Choice of 5. Prices? Irresistible. 

BUY NOW FOR EXTRA VALUES! 


Vhgress /s Oi/rAfosf^ fmporfsnf 
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Arrow’s colorful CARIBBEAN COLLECTION 

gives you Arrow fashion . . . Arrow comfort 


Casual wear fashion at its most brilliant heights! Proof once 
again that you're always smart to insist on the Arrow label. 

It’s your guarantee of fashion, comfort, value — in bountiful 
measure. Arrow Sport Shirts are expertly tailored by the makers 
of Arrow Shirts . . . preferred five to one throughout America. 
Dress ri^ht . . . you can't afford not to. 


^ARROW-* 

CLUETLPEA800YtC0, INC. 
USA 





Look for the Arrow label and get these Arrow Sport Shirt extras 


Unexcelled comfort (and smart 
appearance) with collar closed. 
Color.fast fabrics. "Sanforized” 
label means permanent fit. 


Exclusive Arafold convertible 
collar. No neckband to show 
when worn open. Always neat 
. , . always fashion-right. 


So easy to iron. This Arafold 
collar has fold-line built in. 
Just iron it flat, then flip it 
over into position. 


Patterns perfectly matched at 
pocket and collar. Everything 
is casual about an Arrow except 
the way we make it. 





If ever there was a lime for optimism — it's now! 

Here's what is coming . . . 

1 . More people . . . Four million babies yearly. L. S. population 
ha.s doubled in the last 50 years! And our prosperity curve 
lia.s always followed our population curve. 

2. More jobs . . . Though employment in some areas has fallen 
off. there are IS million more jobs than in 1939 — and there 
will be 22 million more in 1975 than today. 

3. More income . . . Family income after taxes is at an all-time 
high of S5300-is expected to pass S7000 by 1975. 

4. More production . . . U.S. production doubles every 20 years. 
We will require millions more people to make, sell and dis- 
tribute our products. 

5. More savings . . . Individual savings are at highest level ever 
— $300 billion— & record amount available for spending. 


6. More research . . . $10 billion spent each year will pay off in 
more jobs. Letter living, whole new industries. 

7. More needs . . . We need $500 billion worth of schools, high- 
ways, homes, durable equipment. Meeting these needs will 
create new <)pportunities for everyone. 

Despite the present business dip, the basic reasons for America's 
growth arc stronger and more sure than ever before. Add th«-m 
up and you have the makings of another big upswing. Wise plan- 
ners, builders and buyers will act nuiv Lo get ready for it. 

FREE! Semi for this new 24-pagc illustrated 
booklet. “Your Great Future in a Crowing 
.America." F.very American siiould know these 
facts. Drop a post card today to: Advkutising 
Council., Box 1776, Grand Central Station, 

New York. New York. 

(This space contributed as a public service by this magazine.) 


CiMi Fuwe 
Gttviing America 
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sports and recreation use by the com- 
munity. In California, 15 corpora- 
tions, most of them oil companies, 
have banded together to form the 
California Sports Foundation. Its 
primary purpose is to finance a net- 
work of clinics and demonstrations 
throughout the state, a program 
which promises a speedy and decisive 
boost for fitness in an already very 
active state (see Item 2). 


|TC|y| O The medical profes- 
“ " tlwl V through individ- 

ual doctors and the American Medical As- 
sociation. is increasingly recognizing phys- 
ical activity as good preventive medicine 
and is offering concrete ideas for enhanc- 
ing fitness. 


Voices of individual physicians are 
swelling the chorus in favor of exer- 
cise as good medicine, a view long 
held by such outstanding medical 
authorities as Dr. Paul Dudley 
White, President Eisenhower’s heart 
specialist. At a recent conference on 
growth and aging, Dr. Kaare Rodahl, 
director of clinical research of the 
Lankenau Hospital in Philadelphia, 
reported that “in this country, peo- 
ple just don't use their feet.” He rec- 
ommended “hiking, running, jump- 
ing, tennis and walking to school” 
for children, “golf, skiing and swim- 
ming” for adults. Dr. Wilhelm Raab 
of the University of Vermont College 
of Medicine urged in the Maine Med- 
ical Association Journal that “very 
much more emphasis be placed on 
rigidly disciplined physical training 
(in the schools).” Dr. Herbert Pol- 
lack of New York City and his asso- 
ciates reported that the difference 
between staying slim and gaining 
weight could hinge on walking in- 
stead of driving, standing up instead 
of sitting down. Dr. Robert H. Barnes 
of the University of Washington 
School of Medicine echoed the same 
idea: “Modern civilization makes it 
difficult for the overweight patient 
to do regular exercising such as walk- 
ing.” Dr. William B. Walsh, a Wash- 
ington, D.C. physician serving on 
the President’s Citizens Advisory 
Committee on Fitness, observed that 
today’s schools are being built with- 
out stairs for the benefit of the ag- 
ing teacher and that “meanwhile 
Junior, who ought to be climbing 
stairs, isn’t getting this highly nec- 
essary exercise.” 

The American Medical Association, 
which in the past year has expressed 
itself on the medical aspects of fitness 


more forcefully than ever before, 
published an editorial in its Journal 
which stated: “Medicine does not 
discourage activity, sports, competi- 
tion or even a reasonable risk of in- 
jury. Medicine recognizes that a frac- 
tured ankle may leave less of a scar 
than a personality frustrated by rea- 
sons of parental timidity over partici- 
pation in contact sports. ... All life 
is a risk and without courage life is 
not worth living.” 

In April the AMA through its 
Journal issued a joint statement with 
the AAHPER on exercise and fitness, 
which said in part: “Exercise is one 
of the important factors contributing 
to total fitness. Active games, sports, 


cation program for children at each 
grade level throughout their school 
career. 



physical fitness as a worthy cause and are 
playing a more aclive role. The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, in particular, has 
launched a nationwide campaign at the 
local level. 

Though it never thought of itself as 
such, the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, through its annual national 
championships in golf, tennis and 
other sports, has been in the fitness 
business for years. Last year for the 
first time the Jaycees co-sponsored 
with Sports Illustrated a National 



AAHPER TEST HEAD, Paul HunSlck- 
er, made history in first national test. 

swimming, rhythmic activities, pre- 
scribed exercises ... all can make 
distinctive as well as worthwhile gen- 
eral contributions to fitness.” 

The Report of the Sixth National 
Conference on Physicians and Schools, 
published and distributed by the 
AMA, is a frank and forceful docu- 
ment on the role medicine can play 
in cooperation with physical educa- 
tion. It makes many concrete recom- 
mendations, among which are the 
following: The physician and educa- 
tor should jointly encourage physical 
development, physical education and 
sports competition activities. . . . 
Wherever possible, medical students, 
interns and fellows whose specialties 
concern children should be given the 
chance to function in a school health 
program. . . . Fitness can be drama- 
tized in a community in a variety of 
ways ranging from fitness films to 
demonstrations at PTA meetings, 
county fairs and fitness sermons in 
church on a Fitness Sunday. One 
group at the conference passed a res- 
olution demanding a well-planned 
and properly conducted physical edu- 


GENERAL MILLS HEAD, CharlcS Bell, 

created Whoaties Sports Federation. 

Fitness Week, with prizes awarded at 
West Point by Vice-President Nixon 
to the Jaycee chapter which did the 
most for fitness during a seven-day 
period. This year the two sponsors 
will repeat the contest during the 
week of July 7-12. 

In addition to these fitness activi- 
ties each chapter this month will re- 
ceive two new kits, “Testing Your 
Community’s Youth” and “Facilities 
and Programming Guide,” which sig- 
nal the new national fitness campaign 
jointly undertaken by the Jaycees 
and the Wheaties Sports Federation 
(see Item 5). In each Jaycee commu- 
nity the fitness test developed by 
Wheaties will be given to boys and 
girls by members of the local Jaycee 
chapter. Each child who participates 
in the test will receive a certificate 
and a slide rule which shows stand- 
ards for each test item according to 
age and sex. 

The second kit, concerning facilities 
and programming, is full of the practi- 
cal down-to-earth hints so urgently 
needed in communities; how to lay 
conliitued 
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out a tennis court and a baseball 
diamond, game area dimehsions, how 
many of what facilities are needed for 
what population figure, what kind of 
recreation is needed by the individual 
in relation to his job, how to plan for 
Little League. 

ITEM 8 Dramalic visualization 

through mass media 
(i.e., magazines, newspapers, TV), has in 
the past year brought the cause of fitness 
right into the American home. 

For 41 weeks, since last August, 
Sports Illustrated has regularly 
published aprogressive series of simple 



DAVE GARROWAY made Bonnie Prud- 
den a TV star on his NBC show. 


exercises created by Bonnie Prudden. 
Since the start of this series, Miss 
Prudden’s success has grown to the 
point where people bending and 
stretching in her name number in 
the hundreds of thousands. Her 25i 
fitness kit, containing a phonograph 
record with a few simple exercises 
and a before-and-after scoring chart 
for the Kraus-Weber test, has been 
requested by more than 150,000 
converts to the fitness cause. When 
she asked kit owners to detach their 
family Kraus-Weber scores and send 
them to her, 48% of them (at last 
count) complied. The result was a 
rough national fitness poll that 
showed the average percent of failure 
as a family was 46.4%, a score about 
20% better than that of the American 
children cited in the original Kraus- 
Prudden Report That Shocked the 
President (SI, Aug. 15, 1955). But 
it also showed an alarming decline 
in a certain group: among G-year-olds 
there was 82% failure in the Kraus- 
Weber test today as against 54% five 
years ago. Miss Prudden attributes 
most of this physical deterioration 


to excessive television watching. 

Nevertheless, tele\ision is entitled 
to considerable credit for Bonnie’s 
mushrooming success in the past 
year. Every Thursday for the past 
40 weeks her effortlessly performed 
exercises have been seen on Dave 
Garroway’s TV show Today. Arthur 
Godfrey has followed suit on his radio 
and television shows for the past 18 
weeks, and he has often urged his 
listeners to send for Bonnie’s fitness 
kit. Godfrey’s office reports that dur- 
ing the first two weeks of his exer- 
cising his fan mail increased 10% 
and the rating of his show rose. 

Finally, Bonnie also appeared in 
a series of six fitness television shows 



ARTHUR GODFREY did Prudden exer- 
cises with hi.s audience on CBS show. 


which Sports Illustrated produced 
on WBKB in Chicago. 

Bonnie’s future plans are to con- 
duct a fitness workshop from June 23 
to July 3, at Springfield College where 
she will receive an honorary master’s 
degree next month. She will train 
both professional fitness teachers and 
classroom teachers at the elementary, 
high school and college levels. 

^ Sputnik has had an 
ironic but probably 
salutary effect on the cause of fitness. 
When the U.S.S.R. went into orbit last Oc- 
tober, there was an immediate popular 
outcry in the U.S. demanding thorough re- 
examination of the nation’s educational 
policies. Physical educators found them- 
selves forced to re-examine and justify 
their own curriculum. 

Since sputnik, there have been at- 
tacks on physical education and ath- 
letics as a waste of time and money 
that could be better spent on science. 
For example, Colorado State Senator 
James W. Mowbray recently charged 
that instead of spending money for 
classroom construction, college and 
university heads were spending mil- 


ITEM 


lions “on such projects as gymnasi- 
ums, field houses, football fields . . . 
and frills.’’ A recent Gallup poll asked 
principals in 1,100 high schools wheth- 
er they thought too much attention 
was given to athletics today in Amer- 
ican high schools. Sixty-one percent 
answered yes. John Keats, in his re- 
cent book Schools Without Scholars, 
protests against money being spent 
on school swimming pools and inter- 
scholastic football teams. 

The irony of such extreme views 
was pointed out by Dr. Charles A. 
Bucher, New York University edu- 
cation professor, in a recent speech 
before a New York State Fitness Con- 
ference. He noted these attacks on 
physical education and reminded his 
listeners that it scarcely helps the 
over-all cause to promote science in 
the schools at the expense of a subject 
to which the Soviets give more time 
than we do. 

At the annual meeting of the 
AAHPER, physical educators from 
many parts of the country told of 
being challenged to defend their de- 
partments and jobs. Dr. Harold Alter- 
owitz, chairman of the department of 
health and physical education at 
Eastern Montana College, spoke for 
many when he said, “I spent three 
very unpleasant months trying to 
keep our curriculum committee from 
dropping physical education. I warn 
you all to be ready to do the same 
thing.” 


CONCLUSIONS 

There is heartening evidence that progress 
is being made toward fitness. Business is 
making its contribution, the doctors are 
bringing the medical benefits of fitness to 
the public’s attention, profes.sional organ- 
izations are providing national standards, 
civic organizations are making tests and 
conducting sports programs and individual 
cities and states are beginning to stir 
themselves. 

.4s noted in Item 1 of this survey, the 
council has released a pamphlet entitled 
Plan for Action, but in (he light of dic- 
tionary definitions these words, used so 
freely in this and other council statements, 
would seem to have lost their meaning in 
(he council’s usage. Unless the council 
docs provide, and soon, a plan for action 
in the accepted sense of the word, it will 
have lost the chance to exploit the en- 
thusiasm it has inspired. The loss would 
be a tragic one, for the problem of fit- 
ness is as urgent as ever— as both public 
desire and private initiative have dem- 
onstrated in the past year. 
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THE COMMITTEE ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS 


N E-XT to the President’s Council, the people most 
immediately concerned with the continuing fit- 
ness problem were the 119 members of the President’s 
Citizens Advisory Committee— a committee chosen 
from the fields of business, physical education, recrea- 
tion, child care and journalism. To get their views. 
Sports Illustrated mailed a questionnaire to each of 
the committee’s members asking for their opinion on 
the progress of fitness. Forty-seven replied from 17 
states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii. 

Some of the questions invited simple answers. Mem- 
bers were asked, for example, to classify the influence 
the President’s Council and the committee had exerted 
for fitness. Nine said it had been extensive, 21 mod- 
erate, nine slight, but no one said, “none.” Twenty- 
seven said this influence had led to formation of local 
committees, and 18 credited it with instigating com- 
munity fitness projects. Nineteen felt that council 
and committee influence were responsible for improv- 
ing physical education in their local schools. 

Three questions evoked detailed replies. These ques- 
tions, with a balanced sampling of comment, follow. 
The question: 

AS A MEMBER OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE, HAVE YOU 
BEEN APPROACHED BY ANY PERSON OR GROUP fN BEKALP 
OP FITNESS? 

The answers: 

• If I wanted to go out and talk on this, 1 could be 
away just about every night. 

• The approach was directed to me personally, not as 
a committee member. 

• Approached 68 times: results satisfactory, I trust. 
• I have been approached scores of times. The inter- 
est in the topic is real. 

The question: 

HAS ANY LOCAL PROGRESS TAKEN PLACE WITHIN THE LAST 
SIX MONTHS? 

The answers: 

• Our high school has hired a full-time physical edu- 
cation staff member instead of having an athletic 
coach devote only part time to physical education. 
• Until the recent upheaval with the launching of 
sputnik, I believe there was some real progress. Now 
I’m not so sure. 

• I see more children walking to schools. This is en- 
couraging but not enough. 

• Physical education has been added to the program 
in .several elementary schools. 

• In our program for boys we have incorporated a 
special body-building course for the “contentedly un- 
fit.” 

• Progress has been largely in the renewed enthusi- 
asm of professional groups in the field. 

The question: 

WHAT SUGGESTIONS DO YOU HAVE FOR IMPROVING FIT- 
NESS EITHER THROUGH THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE OR ON 
THE LOCAL LEVEL? 

The anstvers: 

• Parents should be more involved. 

• There exists little grass-roots support. 


• The most difficult problem is to get all of this out 
of the committee stage and into concrete action. Fit- 
ness is hard to sell, just as are polio shots, brotherhood 
and disarmament. To translate a council and local 
committees into action,' that’s the trick. People don’t 
worry about their hearts until they have an attack. 

• Continue to support the council and the commit- 
tee ar.d commend the good work Shane MacCarthy 
is doing. 

• We need more hiking and cycling paths, camping 
opportunities. 

• The only way a fitness program will ever work is 
if it is put through the schools and subsidized by the 
Federal Government. 

• Even if it is necessary to add an extra hour to the 
school day, each boy and girl should be made conscious 
of the necessity of fitness and should be marked in 
physical education on report cards just as for reading, 
writing and arithmetic. 

• We need more specific aids, such as, “How to Or- 
ganize a Community Fitness Project,” “Suggested 
Activities for a Local Fitness Council,” etc. 

• People need a program and leadership. It is useless 
to ask for more facilities when existing ones are not 
being used through Jack of leadership. 

• The committee should determine what programs 
have value, what tests to use, ways of using present 
facilities and make this material available to all. 

• The movement should be protected against exploi- 
tation by unqualified persons seeking to ride to profit 
on the coattails of the President's Council. 

• The program should be transferred from the office 
of the President to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare and its Secretary made chairman of 
the President’s Council. 

• Create a private foundation with private endow- 
ment and direction. 

• The big problem is motivation. The answer is phys- 
ical education in all the elementary schools for all the 
children. 

• The program of awakening the public’s interest has 
been suscessful; now telling blows must be struck at 
the local and area levels. 

• Less dramatics, window dressing and emotions, 
more emphasis on fundamentals of research, health, 
nutrition and assistance to already organized pro- 
grams. 

• There is no definitive program for the Advisory 
Committee. If we had something we could take to a 
community and say, “We suggest you follow this pro- 
gram,” better results could be obtained than just 
stimulating interest through conversation. 

• Abandon the program or give it a direct powerful 
leader and plan. It has died with bureaucratic double 
talk and lack of action. 

• The committee is severely handicapped because of 
no funds for use of advertising media. 

• The committee should take a firm stand and exert 
leadership rather than follow the old school approach 
of total fitness. 
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BASEBALL / Les Woodcock 


Baltimore 


Orioles lead the league! 


The No'Yankee League, that is. The Yankees are so 

far ahead that the American League race is over. But the other 

seven teams are in a scrambie, with Baltimore on top 


T hk New York Yankees were 
103,849 behind last season’s at- 
tendance after their first 11 home 
games this year. The best team in 
baseball, playing in the largest city 
in the country, was a box-office flop. 
Crowds were so small in Yankee Sta- 
dium that visiting ballplayers asked, 
“Where is everybody?” 

It was a good question. The Yan- 
kees would certainly like to know the 
answer to it. 

Granted the weather has been ab- 
normally bad (at one point the Yan- 
kees did not play a game for a week 
because of rain). And certainly for 
some people it’s too much trouble 
and needless expense to make the 
journey to the Stadium when they 
can stay at home and see baseball on 
television. But neither one is reason 
enough to account for so many of 
those newly painted seats at Yankee 
Stadium remaining empty. 

A better answer seems to be that 
Yankee baseball is having trouble 
competing with all the other forms 
of entertainment available in New 
York. By wdnning so consistently, 
the Yankees’ show-business appeal 
has become nil. It’s the same old act, 
year in and year out. People go to a 
ball park for the spectacle, the com- 
petition, the excitement of baseball. 
This year in Yankee Stadium the 
spectacle is missing (Mickey Mantle 
isn’t hitting his show-stopping home 
runs), there is no competition (just 
look at the American League stand- 
ings) and no real excitement (the 
Yankees always win). So, why go all 
the way to The Bronx when there’s 
plenty going on in Times Square? 

Even when there’s a chance for 
some excitement, the Yankees fail 
to get into the spirit of things. Two 
weeks ago the Washington Senators, 
of all teams, rewrote their last-place 


lines and came into Yankee Stadium 
a half game out of first place. But it 
was the familiar routine again. The 
Yankees slapped down the Senators 
three straight times. 

Then last week the Baltimore Ori- 
oles, a far more legitimate challenger 
to the Yankees, came into New York 
riding high in third place. Here was a 
good team, a solid team. The Orioles 
played their special close-to-the-vest 
brand of baseball (good pitching, 
tight defense) and held the Yanks to 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDINGS 

As of May 1 8 


TEAM 

BALTIMORE 

WASHINGTON 

KANSAS CITY 

BOSTON 

CLEVELAND 

DETROIT 

CHICAGO 


WON LOST 

11 7 

11 8 

13 11 

13 12 

15 16 

12 16 

11 16 


GAMES 
PCT. BEHIND 

.611 — 

.579 'A 

.542 1 

.520 1'A 

.484 2'A 

.429 4 

.407 4'A 


}^OTE: Somehow or other, all gamee 
played by the New York Yankees were 
left out of these standings. New York's 
19-5 record includes six wins (.one de- 
feat) against lialtimore, four urins (one 
defeat) against Boston, and seven wins 
(Uao defeats) against Washington. 


four runs in the two-game series. But 
the Yankees played that way too, 
only better, and the Orioles didn’t 
score any runs at all. 

The Yankees simply stifled them, 
just as they are smothering the Amer- 
ican League. Possibly someone will 
make a run at them later on. But 
right now, despite a stalled batting 
attack, the Yankees are so much bet- 
ter than anyone else that the 1958 
American League pennant race is 
just about over. 


It’s a shame, too, because the rest 
of the teams behind the Yankees are 
putting on a wonderful battle royal. 
Without the New York Yankees, the 
league would be locked in a tremen- 
dously exciting struggle for the pen- 
nant (see box). 

Out in front of the No-Yankee 
League are the Orioles. It may jar 
some people to realize that Baltimore 
is that good a team. It just doesn’t 
sound right. But the progress of the 
Orioles in the few years they have 
been in the league has been so steady 
that no one thinks of them any more 
as the descendants of the hapless St. 
Louis Browns. Indeed, they have im- 
proved so much that a comparison 
to the famous team that originally 
bore the name “Baltimore Orioles” 
is more apt. The new Orioles are not 
the rough, tough swaggering crew of 
great ballplayers the old Orioles were 
but, like the old Orioles, they are 
smart, alert, driving, opportunistic. 

“This is exciting baseball this club 
plays,” says veteran center fielder 
Jim Busby. “We’re always in a game. 
The fans like it a lot. Every game is 
close, and they can't help but get a 
kick out of it.” 

“Every time we play the White 
Sox these last few years it seems one 
of us wins by one run,” says Coach A1 
Vincent. “In fact, you could say that 
about most of the games we play.” 

The fans in Baltimore do love the 
close games (Memorial Stadium is 
attracting more people than Yankee 
Stadium this year"). At times the Bal- 
timore crowds rival the more famous 
Milwaukee rooters in enthusiasm and 
loud cheering. 

And no w'onder. In 10 of the 14 
games played at home this season, 
the Orioles held the opposition to two 
runs or less. Baltimore took nine of 
those 10 games, and usually scored 
barely enough runs to win. In only 
one of the four games that they lost 
at home were they completely out of 
the game. 

Last year Baltimore’s fielding was 
second in the league and the pitching 
staff had the third-best earned run 
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OUTFIELDER A1 PilaTcik (levelDped in Bal- 
timore when traded from the Athletics. 


average. “We are improved again this 
year,” says Manager Paul Richards. 
“I'd have to say we are just a little 
bit closer to the kind of team I want. 
A team that can force the other guy 
to make a mistake. 

“Our pre.ssing job from the begin- 
ning at Baltimore has been to prepare 
the ball club for the moment when a 
really great player would come along 
to stick in the middle of the line- 
up. It’s our responsibility right now 
to supply the supporting cast. 'I'hat 
means a formidable defense and good 
pitching, alertness and know-how on 
the part of the entire club. We have 
finally come to the point where we 
are respectable, with a chance to win 
any given game we play. Within a 
year or two, I think our club will be 
at the point where the big guy, who- 
ever he is, can set us off.” 

One of the reasons this has been 
a happy season for Baltimore fans 
is 21-year-old third baseman Brooks 
Robinson, who may develop into the 
big player Richards has been ready- 
ing his team for. Lean and loose with 
quick refle.xes, Robinson has been hit- 
ting well this spring. But he generates 
even more excitement in the field, as 
he crouches, waiting for the batter to 
hit. It almost seems as if he is daring 
the batter to hit the ball to him. 

“He’s great, one of the best I’ve 
seen,” says Cleveland Manager Bob- 
by Bragan. Others have said the same 
thing after watching Robinson jack- 
knife to his left for an impossible 
grounder and then throw a man out 
at the plate while sprawled on the 
ground (he did it against the Yan- 
kees), or chasi a pop foul down the 



INFIELDER Brooks Robinson becamp first 
dividend uf Orioles’ young farm systein. 


left-field line and reach it with one 
hand while tumbling to the ground 
to save a ball game (he did it against 
the White Sox). 

Robinson and outfielder Lennie 
Green are the first real dividends from 
Baltimore’s ripening farm system. 
They give Oriole fans an intriguing 
glimpse of the future. But more typi- 
cal of the team today is right fielder 
A1 IMlarcik. An unknown quantity 
when Richards picked him up from 
Kansas City two years ago, Pilarcik 
is still an obscure name to most fans. 
But under Richards he has developed 
into a highly skilled ballplayer. 

“Pilarcik is the key man in our out- 
field,” says Richards, who uses all 
sorts of outfield combinations, de- 
pending upon the game situation. 
“He can field, run, throw, hit, run 
the bases. And he’s young enough to 
be counted in our future program. He 
has the potential to be a big star.” 

As with Pilarcik, Richards spotted 
something in other players that no 
one else did. Billy Gardner, now one 
of the best second basemen in the 
league and the most valuable Oriole 
in 1957, was just a reserve infielder 
with the Giants, trying to hang onto 
a job. Gus Triandos couldn’t make it 
with the Yankees, but he became a 
top-flight catcher for the Orioles. 

First baseman Bob Boyd, a refugee 
from the White Sox, had the fourth- 
best batting average in the league last 
year. This season Richards salvaged 
Jim Marshall, an eight-year minor 
league veteran, from the White Sox 
chain and gave him a chance to play 
regularly. Marshall, a power hitter 
conn'7iued 



Quarrels patch . . . 
socks match . . . 


projects hatch . . . life 
holds more magic for 
the man who smokes 
supremely fine, superbly 
mild Dutch Masters. Seven 
sizes of luxury cigars from 
2 for 25c to 25c each. 


Dutch Masters 
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ORIOLES conlinued 



One sip 
of Don Q 
can change 
all your 
ideas 

about rum! 


• Perhaps you haven't 
joined the growing circle 
of those who list rum 
drinks high among their 
favorites. The reason may 
be that you haven’t tasted 
Don Q, the favorite quality 
rum of all Puerto Rico. 

Try Don Q... 
Finest rum for you! 



so Proof . Schleffelln & Co., N.Y. 


who can also run and field, has re- 
sponded so well that Boyd is now sit- 
ting on the bench. 

Good pitching, the cornerstone of 
the team Richards is building for the 
future, is abundant in Baltimore. 
Here, as elsewhere on the team, are 
players no one else wanted. Billy Loes 
was washed up at Brooklyn: at Balti- 
more he made the All-Star team. 
Connie Johnson, the big right-hander 
who couldn’t find himself at Chicago, 
developed into one of the finest pitch- 
ers in the league. George Zuverink, 
a Tiger discard, is now a fine relief 
pitcher. So is Ken Lehman, another 
ex-Dodger. This year Jack Harshman, 
traded off by the White Sox, won his 
first five games and became an early- 
season surprise. Arnold Portocarrero, 
newly arrived from Kansas City, 
won twice in one week. 

But perhaps more satisfying are the 
impressive youngsters who have bol- 
stered the staff this year. Left-hander 
' Billy O’Dell, the Orioles’ first bonus 
baby, back in 1954, returned last sea- 
son from two years in the Army to 
continue his education under Rich- 
ards and Pitching Coach Harry Bre- 
cheen. Now he is the workhorse of 
the staff. 

Nineteen-year-old Milt Pappas 
signed on late last season. This year, 
after only 11 innings of minor league 
experience, he’s a starter. A brash, 
confident right-hander who throws a 
fast ball that jumps all over the plate 
when it comes in on a batter, Pappas 
is considered one of the top prospects 
in the organization. “If he ever learns 
to throw a curve,” says Richards, 
“he'll be a great pitcher. He’s going 
to be around here a long time.” 

From this assortment of raw youth 
and well-traveled veterans, Richards 
has pieced together the Orioles. Like 
Casey Stengel, he wanted players who 
could “execute,” who could do things, 
who could take immediate advantage 
of an opportunity. 

For example, on opening day 
against the Senators, in a close 2-1 
game, the Orioles had Pilarcik on 
third base and Marshall on first. Mar- 
shall broke for second on the pitch to 
the batter. Pilarcik stood with decep- 
tive nonchalance off third until the 
Washington catcher threw to second. 
Then he sprinted for the plate. Al- 
though the shortstop cut off the 
catcher’s throw and fired the ball 
back to the plate, it was too late and 
Pilarcik had scored. It was a rare and 


exciting play, but there was no acci- 
dent about it. Richards had his team 
practice it for a week in spring train- 
ing in Arizona. 

This, then, was the team that came 
into Yankee Stadium last week, win- 
ners of six of their last seven games, 
a good team eager to challenge the 
Yankees, a lively team that played 
the sharp, dramatic baseball needed 
to stimulate the Yankees’ slumping 
attendance. 

OH, THOSE YANKEES 

The Oriole pitching was good and 
the Oriole defense perfect in the first 
game. But Don Larsen was on the 
mound for the Yankees, and no one 
scores against him, least of all the 
Orioles (in his first 23 innings this 
season, Larsen allowed not one run). 
True to their pattern of play, the 
Orioles were never very far out of the 
game, and they even had the tying 
run at the plate in the ninth inning. 
But they lost 3-0. 

“They fight you all the way,” said 
Casey Stengel admiringly. “They’re 
always on your tail and always in a 
position to get a rally going. They’re 
tough games to play with them, 
every one of them [five out of seven 
have been decided by one or two 
runs]. They just need some runs.” 

The next day Billy O’Dell set the 
first 10 Yankees down in order. Bob 
Turley matched him with shutout 
pitching. In the fourth inning Tony 
Kubek singled, went to second on a 
hit-and-run groundout and scored 
on Mickey Mantle’s double. It was 
the only run O’Dell gave up. Other- 
wise the Oriole defense was sound and 
the pitching exceptional. But the 
Yankee defense made no mistakes at 
all, and Turley allowed no runs. The 
Orioles lost 1-0. 

Paul Richards discussed the situa- 
tion after the game: “If you play 
well enough, the other clubs will make 
a mistake eventually and give you the 
ball game. But the Yankees are a lit- 
tle reluctant to give the game away. 
They can wait, too. You might work 
hard to get one run, and then some- ^ 
one like Mantle comes up and, wham, 
there’s your ball game. The only way 
to beat the Yankees is to get some 
muscle like Mantle, too.” 

Muscle or no muscle, Baltimore 
was last week the best team in the 
No-Yankee League.But intheAmeri- 
can League, where it counts, New 
York stood alone. Looking at their 
attendance figures, one might even 
add, absolutely alone. end 
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PRANK STRANAHAN, 


Tip from the 

Toledo 


Top 


Lining up on the target 

T o GET my line on a shot, I approach the ball from behind. I place 
my left hand on the club first in order to strengthen the left side 
by this first impression. Moving into address position at the ball, my 
first aim is on a point some 15 feet or so to the left of where I want to 
hit the shot. Then I modify this position, working from left to right 
until I am aligned right on my target. I want to emphasize that a golfer 
must always work from left to right in lining himself up. In my own 
case, if I have moved too far to the right, past my line, rather than 
try to move back to the correct line— which would break up my left 
side— I start again and work afresh from left to right. If you're aiming 
slightly to the left of the target and hit the ball slightly to the right, 
at least you’re swinging from the inside out, and this is the most power- 
ful way to hit a controlled shot. 

If there is any one particular tip I pass on to amateurs I am part- 
nered with, it is this method of getting the line. It sets up the left 
side through the left arm— which is the fundament of the related ac- 
tion of the swing, the key to making more perfect and uniform swings. 







Approach ball 
from behind 


Aim slightly to 
left of target 


“PETE" NAKAMURA 

international 
Golf Champion 

says... 


* 


t 



r /|n 



* 

WHICH MEANS: You’ll never 
know how good you are 
until you play a Maxfli ! 


Sold Only Thiough Pro Shops 

DUNLOP SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 
500 5lh Avenue. New York 36, N Y. 


NEXT WEEK: Aft Smith On couulxng foT rhyUim 
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CHARLES GOREN / Cards 


A hid that boomerangs 


AMONG the Europeans whom we 
J\_ delightinwelcomingtoourshores 
is Adam Meredith, a gentleman of 
Celtic extraction who has been repre- 
senting Great Britain in internation- 
al competition for several years. 

He played a star role in 1955 when 
the British team dislodged us from 
the world championship throne which 
we had occupied for five years. 

On his first visit here Meredith was 
invited by the American Contract 
Bridge League to participate in our 
Life Master’s Individual champion- 
ship, an event in which one faces a 
new partner on every set of deals. 
It was my good fortune to draw Mr. 
Meredith on a rather active 
set of boards. On one of 
them our visitor departed 
from his swashbuckling 
manner to bid a hand with 
utmost delicacy, enabling 
us to reach a grand slam 
contract in no trump. At 
the opening lead, as I made 
the gesture to claim all the 
tricks, a wail of disappoint- 
ment was heard from our 
guest. “I was rather hoping 
it would require a double 
squeeze,” he complained. 

If the hand were such a 
laydown our result would 
be equaled by most of the 
contestants. However, we 
harvested almost all the 
points on the deal, for many 
of the Life Masters, hold- 
ing a solid seven-card suit, 
cautiously reached for the 
safety of the suit contract 
and failed to realize the ex- 
tra 10 points which the no- 
trump contract yields. For 
the benefit of those not 
familiar with tournament 


mechanics, it should be pointed out 
that in match point play, each deal 
represents a separate contest, and 
points are awarded on a basis of com- 
parative performance on the same 
deals. To outscore your adversary by 
1,000 points may be no more conclu- 
sive than beating him by a mere 10 
points. In this respect it resembles 
match play at golf. If your adversary 
takes eight strokes on a hole which 
you negotiate in only two strokes, 
the net gain by you is just one hole. 
The result, of course, was very grati- 
fying, but in the next deal, shown 
here, we were victimized by a play 
of outstanding brilliance. 


North and South vulnerable 
North dealer 



2 NO TRUMP 


3 NO TRUMP 


Opening lead: 8 of spades 


Meredith sat East and considered 
the vulnerable situation ideal for 
muddying the waters. He therefore 
overcalled North’s club bid with two 
spades. South bid two no trump. My 
bid of three hearts was perhaps doubt- 
ful strategy but I knew it was my 
last chance to get into the act, and 
the call might have the merit of di- 
recting the defense. North went on 
to three no trump and the bidding 
ended serenely. 

I opened the 8 of spades which 
forced out declarer’s jack. Declarer 
realized that he must develop the 
club suit for his contract but also 
recognized the danger of giving up 
an early club trick. From the bidding 
he concluded that West had a six- 
card suit and from his failure to lead 
it he drew the inference that it was 
not solid. It appeared a certainty 
that East held a singleton honor, un- 
doubtedly the king or queen. If East 
wins the club trick and leads a high 
heart it will be apparent to West that 
he can safely overtake. 

Declarer therefore hit upon a ruse 
for which I fell hook, line and sinker. 

His first play was a low 
heart. I was beguiled into 
going up with the queen, 
catching my partner’s sin- 
gleton king {though it 
would have made no dif- 
ference had I played low). 
Now declarer had time to 
give up a club to East and 
raked in 10 tricks. 

Reporting this deal would 
afford me a great deal more 
pleasure had I gone up with 
the ace of hearts, but it 
will go down in the records 
that I failed to rise to the 
occasion. 

EXTRA TRICK 

The weak jump overcall 
is a cranky petard. Care- 
fully used, it can damage 
the enemy; but because 
it is a weak kind of bomb 
it may also tickle them 
into taking the action that 
will hoist the petardeer. 
This bid should be labeled; 
“Explosive! Handle with 
care.” 
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BOXING / Martin Kane 


TV talent hunt finds some 


A Champion’s kid brother, 
a French lightweight and a 
cool heavyweight appraised 


T ill-: COINCIDENCES of history, from 
which, it is said, salutary lessons 
may be drawn, have been reflected 
recently in the simultaneous decima- 
tion of baseball’s minor leagues and 
the near extinction of boxing’s small 
clubs, both of them victims of tele- 
vision competition. It is very hard to 
sell at one store what is given away 
more or less free in another. 

As a result, in boxing anyway, 
there is fear that young talent must 
soon be in critically short supply. 
Something is being done about it. 
Not much, at present, but something. 
Chairman Julius Helfand of the New 
York boxing commission, crusading 
for more small clubs, has encouraged 
the opening of a few— most notably 
the Eastern Parkway Arena in Brook- 
lyn. The International Boxing Club, 
pursuing at last a policy of enlight- 
ened self-interest, has opened two 
small clubs in Chicago, where for 99e, 
less than the price of a movie, the 
fans have been seeing some live, well- 
matched action and taking their 
wives and girl friends to ringside. In 
Detroit an ardent fan named C. W. 
(Larry) Smith has for some time been 
an ardent promoter, with somewhat 
similar motivation. The fact that his 
engineering business grosses .?! mil- 
lion a year makes the fact that his 
boxing promotions are financially un- 
rewarding much easier to take. 

All three operations have been suc- 
cessful in their major purpose, which 
is to give boxing a talent transfusion 
and, in the case of Larry Smith, to 
keep leading fighters active when tele- 
vision cannot use them. 

Boxing’s farm system is still a mere 
backyard garden plot, too small and 
too new to have produced much of 
national moment so far. Even so, 
some interesting new fighters have 
been growing in uncultivated soil. 
One is Jay Fullmer, welterweight 


brother of the famous Gene but re- 
markably unrelated to him in boxing 
style. Whereas Gene mauled his way 
to the middleweight title. Jay has 
won 13 professional fights by boxing 
and sharp punching — a sufficient dif- 
ference to make one wonder about 
heredity and environment. 

Jay started at the top, in Madison 
Square Garden, by winning a four- 
rounder. He will be on national TV 
June 4 (a Wednesday night) from 
West Jordan, Utah, against the fast- 
fading Joe Miceli, most recently KO’d 
by Tombstone Smith. Fullmer should 
win his 14th fight. 

A lean fellow. Jay’s footwork is 
good, his punches fast and sneaky. 
He resembles Gene in one respect. 
When stung he forgets caution and 
flails away. No one knows if he can 
take a punch, but his mother knows 
he can give one. 

Before a recent sparring session 
with Big Brother Gene, Mrs. Fullmer 
whispered: “Gene, take it easy on 
Jay.” After all, at 21, Jay is more 
than five years younger than Gene. 
Mother Fullmer watched Jay jab and 
hook, both like nearby lightning, 
then issued new instructions. “Jay,” 
she commanded, “now don’t you go 
it too hard.” 

Two young lightweights, Irish Bob- 
by Scanlon of San Francisco, and Bob- 
by Rogers of Chicago, appear on a 
Wednesday night card in Chicago 
Stadium, May 28. Scanlon has beaten 
ex -champion Bud Smith, no great feat 
nowadays. Rogers, a Golden Gloves 
champion of 19o5, has lost to unbeat- 
en Carlos Ortiz, among others. 

HEAVYWEIGHT PROSPECT 

Another new face, a French import, 
is Lahouari Godih, matched for Fri- 
day night (May 23) at Madison 
Square Garden. His American debut 
was an impressive licking of Larry 
Baker. He may establish a reputa- 
tion in the Garden fight against John- 
ny Busso, who stopped Larry Board- 
man with a TKO last month. 

The heavyweight division, its stock 
beari.sh after Eddie Machen tried to 
beat Zora Folley by making faces at 



JAY FULLMER. BROTHER OF EX'CHAMP 


him, got a heartwarming lift last 
Wednesday night. TV camera.s picked 
up the superior, though raw, talent 
of Sonny Liston, a cool type whose 
jab is easily the most punishing in the 
division, perhaps the best there is if 
you believe Sugar Ray Robinson has 
retired. The jabs are true shockers, 
and he threw 12 in the first round 
into the face of that gentle giant, Ju- 
lio Mederos, before he ever bothered 
to cross a right. After two more jabs 
he caught Mederos with another 
right, almost drove him through the 
ropes and at the end of the round had 
him sagging. A bravely stubborn sort, 
Julio would not go down. In the sec- 
ond round he took more jabs, soon 
was bleeding profusely from nose and 
mouth. 

Julio tried to swallow the blood, 
for purposes of concealment, but this 
sleight-of-mouth availed him noth- 
ing. One of the jabs had jolted Julio’s 
teeth, mouthpiece and all, through 
his lower lip, and the doctor stopped 
it between rounds, giving Liston a 
third-round TKO in the records, his 
18th victory in 19 bouts and his tenth 
knockout. 

Liston will be heard from during 
the year. He was up against nothing 
much in Mederos but, on the other 
hand, there is nothing much between 
him and a high rating among the 
heavyweights. Some day, maybe, he 
will look Floyd Patterson in the eye. 

Liston’s backers are reputed to in- 
clude Blinky Palermo, who has been 
voted the man most likely to take the 
Fifth if New York’s District Attor- 
ney Frank Hogan should get him be- 
fore a grand jury. end 
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TENNIS / Walter Bingham 


Suggestion: down with love 


James Van Alen. president of IheNalional Lawn Tennis Hall of Fame at 
Seicport and chairman of the time-honored Newport Invitation Tour- 
nament, here takes the ivitness stand and presents his radical ideas on 
streamlining tennis. Mr. Van Alen’s career as a player dates back to his 
college days at Cambridge, England, where he captained the Oxford- 
Cambridge team which defeated the combined Yale-IIarcard squad of 
1924. Even today, at he wields an aggressive and enthusiastic racket 


Q. Mr. Van Alen, what quarrels do 
you have with the game as it is 
played today? 

A. I have no quarrels with the game, 
but I do have two recommendations 
to make which would bring it up to 
date. First, I think the scoring sys- 
tem, which, by the way, is over 400 
years old, is obsolete and should be 
changed. To the casual spectator, 
love, 15, 30, 40, deuce and ’vantage 
(D’V) and back to deuce again makes 
no sense at all. In tournament play 
the D’V factor is not only unfair to 
the players, but it also brings un- 
told headaches to the tournament 
committee and sometimes robs the 
spectator of his money’s worth. 

For instance, in the Nationals, 
where all matches are the best three 
out of five sets, one player may con- 
ceivably play a series of three-hour 
matches on succeeding days, while 
another may play one-hour matches. 
Supposing the players to be of the 
same caliber, the marathon player 
will be at a great disadvantage, due 
to the long matches he has already 
played. 

Q. You said the present system is a 
headache to the officials. How? 

A. It can disrupt the entire timing 
of the tournament schedule. Suppose 
that three matches are scheduled in 
the Stadium court. Say, 1:30, 3:00 
and 4:30. The first match starts 
promptly enough but becomes a 
D’V marathon. At 3:30 it is still 
going on, and hope of playing the 
4:30 match on the Stadium court is 
dwindling with the light. The officials 
are faced with the decision of trying 
to squeeze in the 4:30 match in the 
hope that it and the 3:00 match will 


be short ones or of putting it on an 
outside court. If they decide to take 
a chance on squeezing it in, the 
match will probably be stopped be- 
cause of darkness and finished the 
next day. If they decide on an out- 
side court, the gallery which paid to 
see three matches will only see two. 
Very often the third match is the 
most interesting of the three. The 
players in the third match, as well 
as the officials, are in a state of un- 
certainty, wondering when, where 
and if the match will be put on, and 
whether there’ll be time to finish 
before the light fails. 





MAURICE McLOUGHLiN, the California 
comet, fathered big serve 50 years ago. 


Q. What changes in the scoring sys- 
tem do you propose? 

A. I recommend eliminating the 
D’V factor by adopting the table- 
tennis scoring system, in which only 
points and games are scored, the 
games corresponding to sets in tennis. 
However, where 21 points win the 
table tennis game, 31 points would 
win the lawn tennis set. This would 
mean a maximum of approximately 
60 points, or roughly the equivalent 
of a lawn tennis set of nine games of 
seven points a game. I think such a 
set would be a fair test of skill and 
endurance. Players would alternate 
serving every five points and change 
court every 10. If the game should 
reach 30 points all, the first player 
to lead by two points would win. 

At 30 points all, the players would 
spin for serve, alternate serving with 
each point and change court on the 
odd point, 31-30, 33-32, etc. This 
would balance the advantage of 
serve against the natural hazards of 
wind and sun. Service would be 
broken with the loss of one point in- 
stead of a full D’V game as at present. 

Q. Wasn’t the table-tennis scoring 
system tried and discarded in the 
1956 pro tournament in Cleveland? 
A. Yes, it was, but it never got a 
fair chance, for, along with the 
change in scoring, the second serve 
was eliminated in an effort to harness 
the power service. I think the players 
were so worried about the single 
service that the advantages of the 
table-tennis scoring system were lost 
in the shuffle. In fact, by using a 
21-point set instead of the 31-point 
one I recommend, it might even be 
argued that the pros never troubled 
to think it out thoroughly. 

Q. What other change do you con- 
sider necessary? 

A. I believe that the serve in tennis 
should be de-emphasized. When the 
court dimensions were established 
back in the ’70s, the serve was simply 
a method of putting the ball in play. 
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VAN AUEN PROPOSES to hamess the 
power service by either of two devices: 
a) installing a special server’s line (solid 
blue line) three feet behind regular base 
line or else b) creating a small service 
court (dotted blue lines within regular 
service court), thus reducing the width 
by six inches and the length by one foot. 


It was not intended to become the 
offensive weapon it is today. 

Q. How do you propose to put the 
serve back where it belongs? 

A. One of two ways. By reducing 
the target area, or by lessening the 
sharpness of the angle of flight of the 
service. The length of the server’s 
court could be cut down by moving 
the service line one foot nearer the 
net; the width by creating individual 
center lines a foot apart [see diagram). 
Or the sharpness of angle of the serv- 
ice could be flattened out by creat- 
ing a server’s line three feet back of 
the present base line. 

Either proposition can do the trick. 
Both should be tested out. 

The server's line would offer added 
advantages: the extra distance to the 
net would discourage the server Irom 
the present-day custom of automatic- 
ally following his serve to the net; 
the saving in wear on the base lines of 
grass courts would be tremendous. 

Q. Why are you against power serves? 
A. Because it has destroyed the orig- 
inal concept of strategy and tactics 


and has given the serve a greater val- 
ue than it was intended to have. 

Q. Where did the power serve come 
from and when? 

A. When Maurice McLoughlin com- 
eted in from California with it in 
1909. In his bag of shots he had the 
first American twist serve. He used a 
brand-new action and a revolution- 
ary striking technique which gave a 
crosscut overspin and a sideways kick 
to the ball. It gave a severity to the 
service and an advantage to a net- 
storming server that fhe architects of 
the game had never contemplated. 
Maurie struck the spark which play- 
ers like Kramer, Gonzales and others 
have fanned to a flame. Each point 
has now become a case of big serve 
and a scramble for the aet position — 
serve, weak return and volJej' — three 
shots and the point is over. Long 
rallies are today the exception to the 
rule, and services, because of their 
pulverizing power, are won with a 
monotonous regularity which stifles 
much of the variety and interest in 
the game for ‘both the players and 
the spectators alike. 


Q. If the power serve were harnessed, 
what would be the result? 

A. Ground strokes would regain their 
rightful importance. Loss of service 
would become more frequent, and the 
net attack would again become a 
strategic maneuver as it was in the 
days of the Dohertys, Bill Lamed 
and Bill Tilden. Even Big Bill’s fam- 
ous cannon ball never had the speed 
and accuracy of today’s big serves. 
Mostly, he had to work his way into 
the net in the classic style. 

Q. How would you sum up your 
proposition? 

A. The two shortcomings of tennis 
which I have described can easily be 
remedied. The D’V factor and the 
power serve handicap the popularity 
of the game from both the player and 
spectator points of view. Other 
games have modified their rules to 
fit changing conditions. Why not ten- 
nis? Cut out the D’V scoring factor 
and soften the power serve and you 
will have streamlined the game and 
opened up the way to a new and far 
greater national popularity than it 
has ever known before. end 
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ASDA CHAMPION SYDNEY WRAGGE 


SPORTING LOOK / Jo Akem Zill 


New clothes for 


an elegant 

Newport’s great traditions keynote summer 


race’s revival 


clothes by the 1957 winner of Sports Illustrated’s 


American Sportswear Design Award 

T Hf-; America’s Cup, the year’s most elegant 
sporting event, is the direct inspiration for Syd- 
ney Wragge’s collection of summer clothes shown on 
these pages. Wragge, easily the most enthusiastic 
yachtsman on Seventh Avenue and last year’s win- 
ner of Sports Illustrated’s American Sportswear 
Design Award for continuously contributing to the 
Sporting Look, has designed clothes for events as 
splendid as those in the days when social life flour- 
ished on such yachts as T.O.M. Sopwith’s 1,600- 
ton and Vincent Astor’s .VoHrma/«ol. Yachts 

no longer come like that, but they more than make 


up for it in numbers. Both afloat and at such places 
as Bailey’s Beach, Newport’s “cottages” and many 
more-modern homes a glittering round of parties 
will accompany the three trials — July 12 to 19, Au- 
gust 16 to 23 and September 1 to 1.3— and the races 
themselves, which start September 20. With four 
out of seven races, each on a separate day, deciding 
the winner, the cup event is a marathon for specta- 
tors probably unequaled in social display anywhere 
else this year. And it is for the women who will run 
this “race” of summertime activities that Design- 
er Wragge has created his America’s Cup collection. 



Pholngra'phs 6y Sharland 


GUEST.s FOR DRINKS aboard 
Bobdlontj surround Hostess Mrs. 
Robert Long. From left they 
are: Judy DeFoe in orange-peel 
linen coat dres.s (S60); Mrs. 
Long; Richard H. Bertram, who 
will crew on Virtr, Diji Ladd in 
lemon silk linen ($60); and 
Carleton Mitchell, navigator of 
Weatkerlij. Diamond jewelry is 
from Van Cleef & Arpels. Oppo- 
site: Dij'i wears a burgee-printed 
silk dress, with a blousing top 
that billows spinnakerlike 
(8651. America’s Cup clothes a^ 
Bonwit Teller, John Wanamak- 
er, Kaufman’s, J. L. Hudson, 
Neiman-Marcusand 1. Magnin. 
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MIDDY TOP of pale-blue-and-white-striped cotton ($23) and white 
sharkskin slacks ($19) are worn by Betty Johnson for festivities aboard. 



BURGEE-PRINTED silk overblouse ($30b wool jersey slacks ($23) are 
modeled by Pia Rossilli, watching sail-washing at Ratsey & Lapthorn. 



COMMODORE’S JACKET of doeskin rtannel ($90) tops 
Pia’s pleated, fitted dress of white Arnel sharkskin ($50). 


^ PASTEL TONES borrowed from watercolors of Newport’s heyday are 
in Diji’s sharkskin middy ($19) and linen dress ($40). Pappagallo shoes. 
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MOTOR SPORTS 


'Kenneth Rudeen 


Three for the ‘500’ 


A wizard mechanic has put 
three of his four cars in 
the front row at Indy 

I NDIANAPOLIS racing cars have so 
many features in common that the 
best models are approximately equal. 
Like certain animals in George Or- 
well’s Animal Farm, however, some 
cars are more equal than others. This 
year the designer whose racers are 
more equal than any other’s is an 
unemotional, blue-eyed young man 
named A. J. Watson. 

When the starting flag falls on 
Memorial Day for the 42nd Indian- 
apolis “500,” Watson will have three 
of his slender, magnificently tuned 
roadsters on the front row of the 
starting field, with a fourth expected 
among the starters before the quali- 
fying is finished this weekend — a 
unique feat for a man who does all 
his own work in a tiny garage. 
Beyond that, two of Watson’s cars 


have broken the qualifying record 
set by Fat Flaherty in a bigger- 
engined car (also Watson-built) in 
1956. That Watson has only four 
cars in all at the Speedway is an 
added measure of his achievement; 
that the pole car was tried out in 
practice for the first time on the day 
before the qualifying runs is perhaps 
the highest tribute of all. 

Spare of speech, meticulous in his 
craftsmanship, Watson is one of the 
handful of designers who figure so 
importantly in the “500” yet share 
so little of its limelight. 

To the public it is a driver’s race — 
a fierce and exhausting contest among 
33 brave men for America’s highest 
automobile racing honor and racing’s 
largest purse (more than $300,000 
this year). And again this year, as 
the Speedway opened for practice, it 
was drivers, not builders, who seemed 
sure to hog the headlines. 

To the Brickyard, along with the 
established American stars, came 
Juan Manuel Fangio of Argentina. 


Five times world champion on the 
Grand Prix circuit — the summit of 
racing outside the U.S.— he faced the 
same difficulty that has frustrated so 
many superb road-racing drivers in 
recent years: how— in only a few 
weeks— to adapt themselves to the 
Indianapolis technique of closed- 
circuit racing where the brakes and 
transmission mean virtually nothing, 
the throttle everything. Although the 
Frenchchampion,Ren6Dreyf us, man- 
aged a 10th in 1940 and Italy’s Luigi 
Villoresi finished seventh in 1946, the 
modern foreign attacks on the “500” 
have been largely disastrous. 

“This track is like a violin with one 
string,” said Corvette Engineer Zora 
Arkus-Duntov, who took a French 
Talbot to the Speedway without suc- 
cess in 1946. “But you must be a vir- 
tuoso on that one string.” 

At the age of 46 Fangio adapted 
quickly, but realized he had neither 
time nor car enough to become a vir- 
tuoso in 1958. 

Abruptly he departed, after driv- 
ing some very creditable laps, saying 
the Dayton Steel Foundry Special 
given him was not in first-rate condi- 
tion and that anyway he hadn’t had 
enough time to solve the riddle of the 
turns. In brief, he believed he had no 
chance to win the “500,” and he 
would not gamble his great reputa- 
tion in a losing venture. 

Mike Magill, the Dayton car's reg- 
ular driver, said he w'as sorry to see 
continued 



PROUD PARENT of the front-row cars for the "500,” Designer (97) and Ed Eli.?ian (5). Jimmy Reece is in 16. Beside Watson is 
Watson stands bareheaded between those of Dick Rathmann Owner John Zink, at right Kathmann’s mechanic, Floyd Travis. 
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DRIVERS (AND CARS) TO WATCH ON MAY 30 



DICK RATHMANN 

Driving the McNamara Special, one of A. J. Watson's brilliant 
new racers, Rathmann won the pole for the “500” with a 
record qualifying speed of 145.974 mph. He made the field 
twice before, placed fifth in 1956. Thi.s i.s his "greatest oppor- 
tunity in 14 years of racing.” He had only one day’s practice 
in the car before <jualifying. Age; 32. Home: Trenton, N.J. 



JIMMY REECE 

Seventh in his first “500” drive— for John Zink in 1952 — 
Reece now rejoins Zink’s terrific Tulsa team in a new Watson 
oar. He qualified third fastest, at 145.513 mph, completing 
Watson’s front-row sweep. Here he lifts a wheel on the fir.st 
turn at about 136 mph. The car’.s side tank, typical of 
Watson machines, holds oil. Age: 28. Home: Speedway, Ind. 



PAT O’CONNOR 

Entering his fifth “500” with one of the fastest Kurtis cars, a 
Sumar Special, O’Connor sits beside Veith, Mechanical trouble 
cut short his front-running drives in 1 956 and 1 957 ; his nerve, 
skill and knowledge of track (through testing racing tires) 
could make this the year. O’Ccjnnor has been Midwest Sprint 
Champion three times. Age: 29, Home: North Vernon, Ind. 



ED ELISIAN 

No higher than 18th in four previous races, Elisian became 
the Speedway's fastest driver by averaging 148.148 mph 
(unofficially 'i on a practice lap. Ilia qualifying speed of 145.926 
mph in this Watson-built John Zink Special (Troy Ruttman’s 
1957 carl placed him on the front row. His fastest single lap 
was a record 146.508 mph. Age: 31. Home; Oakland, Calif. 



BOB VEITH 

Rookie of the year in 1956, placing seventh, Veith was ninth 
la.st year. At 235 pounds he is the Brickyard's heftiest driver. 
Plugging away out of the limelight ho practiced swiftly in this 
Bowes Seal Fast Special, then deftly put it into fourth position 
among better-known car.s and drivers in the trials. Veith is a 
former midget-racing star. Age: 31. Home: Oakland, Calif. 



JIM BRYAN 

Perhaps unsurpassed in determination and stamina, Bryan 
eyes the race with a proved car (last year's winning Belond 
Special), a proved pit crew, and a choice qualifying spot in the 
third row (144.185 mph). National Champion Driver in 1954, 
1956 and 1957, he wa.s second at Indy in 1954, third last 
year, first in the 1957 Monza "500.” Age: 31. Home: Phoenix. 
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Greatest thing 
in sleeping bags 


LIGHT, DRY, 
SUPER-COMFORTABLE 

CELACLOUD 

Enjoy indoor comfort outdoors. 
This superb bag is filled with 
Celacloud acetate — the newest 
gift to sleep. It’s light — no weight 
to carry. It dries fast, is never 
musty, resists mildew, moths, 
insects. And so comfortable 
you’ll sleep sound on any ground. 

This Canvas Specialty Bag is 36" x SO', 
weighs only 8 lbs. Cover is closely 
woven, water-repellent poplin, lined 
with deep, warm flannel. Keeps warmth 
in, cold out. Detachable head flap be- 
comes canopy. Deluxe details. See your 
store or write Canvas Specialty Mfg. 
Co., 7344 East Bandini Blvd., Los 
Angele.s 22, California. 

Celanese Corporation of America, 
New York 16. CaUnsseS CelacluuilT.tl. 

a C 

contemporary fiber 


INDIANAPOLIS continued 

Fangio go. “He’s got a lot of foot and 
a lot of savv'y, that man. He hit near- 
ly 142 mph out of the groove.” The 
“groove” at Indianapolis is the path 
around the 2''2-mile brick and asphalt 
track that has proved to be fastest 
over the years. 

Most of the other drivers, however, 
were in the groove as never before. “I 
have never seen so many good cars 
going so fast so early,” said Sam 
Hanks, the 1957 winner, now director 
of racing for Speedway Owner Tony 
Hulman {see -page G9). “I couldn’t 
have picked a better time to retire.” 

Easily fastest of the 56 entries were 
the Watson cars— all built in his 
40x40-foot garage in Glendale, Calif. 
“I’ve got no employees,” says the 
33-year-old Watson, “but I’ve got a 
lot of friends who drop in and give 
me free help. As for my name, the 
initials A. .1. are my name. They 
don’t stand for anything.” 

Like the three other major active 
builders of Speedway cars— Frank 
Kurtis, Eddie Kuzma and Quincy 
Epperly— Watson works in the vi- 
cinity of the Meyer-Drake plant, 
where the all-conquering Offenhauser 
engines are produced. 

He modified a Kurtis chassis for 
the late Bob Sweikert’s 1955 “500” 
victory; he emerged as a full-fledged 
designer by e.xeeuting Pat Flaherty's 
1956 winner. A 1957 Watson model 
driven by Troy Ruttman led last 
year’s race briefly. 

Watson’s big early edge this year 
is further emphasized by his competi- 


tors’ difficulties. Eddie Kuzma, espe- 
cially, was having trouble getting the 
bugs out of his three new superlight 
racers. Driven by Troy Ruttman, 
Jimmy Daywalt and Eddie Sachs, 
they were limping along in the 139- 
to-140-mph range last weekend and 
were not handling well enough to be 
qualified in the first set of trials. 

Epperly’s needle-nosed cars did 
better, but did not threaten Wat- 
son’s. Epperly’s current trademark is 
a narrow chassis with the engine 
mounted on its side, an innovation 
conceived by George Salih, former 
Meyer-Drake foreman, and hand- 
somely proved out by Sam Hanks 
last year in his record-breaking vic- 
tory. Jim Bryan, the national cham- 
pion driver and one of the solid fa- 
vorites this year, put it into the third 
row of the starting field in the open- 
ing trials. 

Two new Epperly cars of similar 
design bowed in this month. Tony 
Bettenhausen qualified easily in one; 
George Amiek still needed time last 
weekend to get the hang of the other. 

Kurtis, the biggest builder in out- 
put (32 entries) and physical size (6 
feet 4, 215 pounds), sent out only one 
new model this year, the most radical 
of the lot. Owned by the D-A Lubri- 
cant team, a trio of well-heeled young 
Indianapolis businessmen, it featured 
independent front suspension instead 
of the traditional rigid axle. It was 
too slow to qualify last week. 

Kurtis, however, could count nine 
of his models among Saturday’s 18 
qualifiers, and if Watson had the first 
continued 


QUALIFIERS ON THE FIRST WEEKEND 


DRIVER 

DICK RATHMANN 
EO ELISIAN 
JIMMY REECE 
BOB VEITH 
PAT O'CONNOR 
JOHNNIE PARSONS 
JIM BRYAN 
JOHNNY BOYD 
TONY BETTENHAUSEN 
JACK TURNER 
RODGER WARD 
A. J. FOYT 
DON FREELAND 
PAUL RUSSO 
BILLY GARRETT 
PAUL GOLDSMITH 
GENE HARTLEY 
DEMPSEY WILSON 


BUILDER 

WATSON (1958) 
WATSON (1957) 
WATSON (1958) 
KURTIS 500 G2 
KURTIS SOO G2 
KURTIS 500 G 
EPPERLY (1957) 
KURTIS SOO G2 
EPPERLY (1958) 
LESOVSKY 
LESOVSKY 
KUZMA (1957) 
PHILLIPS 
KURTIS SOO F 
KURTIS 500 G2 
KURTIS SOO G2 
KURTIS 500 C 
KURTIS (1954) 


NAME 

McNAMARA SPL. 
ZINK SPL. 

ZINK SPL. 

BOWES SPL. 

SUMAR SPL. 
GERHAROT SPL. 
BELONG SPL. 
BOWES SPL. 
JONES-MALEY SPL. 
MASSAGLIA SPL. 
WOLCOTT SPL. 
DEAN SPL. 

ESTES SPL. 

NOVI SPL. 
CHAPMAN SPL. 
DAYTONA SPL. 
HOYT SPL. 
HALL-MAR SPL. 


SPEED 

145.974 

145.925 

145.513 

144.881 

144.823 

144.683 


143.919 

143.438 

143.266 

143.130 

143.033 

142.959 

142.778 

142.744 

142.231 

142.029 
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HURRAH FOR THE R E D . . . W H I T E . . . O R BLUE! 


Newest idea in formal wear. Colors that speak softly ... in fabrics so light they 
seem almost without substance. Tailoring shows a fine hand. Cut and detail are of 
an authentic stamp that quickly separates the boys from the well-dressed men. 
After Six has such a canny knack of combining casual ease with its elegant air that 
you won't even mind if you're the bustling Chairman of the Dance Committee ! Your 
store has a full selection of After Six ... if it’s the kind of store for a man like you ! 


Imported liisfroits moliair$, $hadow~weighi 
(ropieain, mnn-made fnbrirs and automatic 

u'a»h-and-ire<n. In criip white — eirile colors. 
From $i7.95. Harmonizing (and conlraslitig) 
cummerbund and tie sets, ton. 



Write for Free Dress Chart Booklet by BERT BACHARACH, foremost authority on men’s fashions. AFTER SIX FORMALS, Dept. S-3, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 




WINNERS AliJN 


DYNEL . a 





Dm UGKTMIGHTS 

YOUR BEST BET IN SUMMER HATS 


You’re always a winner in a new Dynel Lightweight. What’s the payoff? Novel textures, 
blended colors, and styled-right shapes. There’s a Dynel Lightweight that’s just the ticket 
for you. • For a sure bet on comfort as well as good looks . . . see the Dynel Lightweight 
hats at your favorite store. 



textile fiber • Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

"U-nion CurbitU" ia n rtfliXcrrrf trade-mark of V.C.C. 



“Palm Beach” knows all about summer comfort. See what you get with Palm Beach slacks and 
you’ll see why you shouldn’t settle for less. First, there’s the exclusive, wrinkle-defying fabric that, 
provides the famous coolness. Then, there’s the comfort-cut Palm Beach tailoring that gives 
such a trim, easy fit. And finally, all the popular colors shown here as well as over a dozen 
more to choose from. See them at fine stores everywhere. Palm Beach slacks, 9.95; Pro-Slak® 

(with seif-belt), 14-95. Pi'iced slightly higher in the far West. PALM BEACH* 


‘Reg. T.M. Goodoll-5 
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INDIANAPOLIS conluiued 

row, he had the second. (Kurtis cars 
swept the first row in 1952 and 1953.) 
Beautifully situated between Bob 
Veith and Johnnie Parsons, the 1950 
winner, was Pat O’Connor, the lad 
who smiles from this week’s cover. 

To be sure, all the “500” oars have 
much in common, and it is difficult 
to attribute success or failure to this 
or that feature. They all have simple 
space frames, rigid axles front and 
rear (except the new Kurtis), torsion 
springing, disc brakes and Offenhaus- 
er engines (except the two V-8 Novis 
which have never yet cracked the win- 
ner’s circle in 13 years of trying). 

WATSON'S YEAR 

So far, however, this has been Wat- 
son’s year, and rightly so. He is a 
genuinely gifted designer and me- 
chanic whose cardinal principle is sim- 
plicity, and he is backed by a fellow 
perfectionist, John Zink. In the hun- 
dred variations that may be made in 
springing and weight adjustment to 
suit different drivers and track con- 
ditions, Watson is unsurpassed. 

Zink, the successful young Tulsa 
industrialist who sponsored the win- 
ners Watson prepared in 19.55 and 
1956, owns two of this year’s front- 
row cars, and Watson again serves as 
his chief mechanic. The pole car is 
a brand-new Watson, sold just two 
weeks ago to a Kalamazoo, Mich, 
trucking executive, Lee Elkins. Zink’s 
third car (Flaherty’s 1956 winner) 
went swiftly last week, but not fast 
enough for a qualification attempt by 
the regular driver, Jud Larson. 

Zink, as usual, insisted that his 
cars be ready early. Winter work on 
engines made hasty practice experi- 
ments with fuel and new parts un- 
necessary. Watson could be counted 
on for perfection in chassis. Drivers 
would have the necessary confidence 
in their machines. 

“The amount of psychology in- 
volved,” Zink says, “is fantastic. 
When you get right down to it, the 
drivers have to be warmer than the 
cars. A driver has to want to win the 
race. It’s not good enough to think 
second or third will do. He must have 
the confidence to try to win it. Some- 
times it lakes years to build up that 
confidence on this track. Every year, 
in the turns, you have to keep your 
foot on the pedal longer before cut- 
ting off, and you have to get back 
into it sooner. I’d say there are only 
six or eight drivers here who want to 


win badly enough, and I think I have 
two of them on the front row.” 

Zink’s drivers have certainly been 
the sensation of the month, along 
with the pole man, Dick Rathmann. 
They and Rathmann were all the 
more remarkable since none of them 
has been particularly prominent in 
the past. 

After spirited practice sessions all 
week, Rathmann (older brother of 
Jim Rathmann, who placed second 
in the 1957 race but hasn't yet quali- 
fied) jumped into the untried Watson 
on Friday. In the cool of the evening 
he turned the first 147-mph lap ever 
clocked at the Brickyard. 

That fired up Ed Elisian, a prot6g§ 
of the late Bill Vukovich. Elisian re- 
ceiv'ed his chance to drive for Zink by 
showing him a 145.5-mph lap last fall 
at the Speedway in a practice tour. 
An inarticulate, fleshy and powerful 
Californian, ElLsian has been, until 
now, a singularly erratic and unsuc- 
cessful driver. But with the 1957 
Ruttman ear he was unbeatable in 
practice. A few minutes after Rath- 
mann’s 147-mph lap, Elisian smooth- 
ly achieved the astonishing speed of 
148.148 mph. Zink’s other front-row 
man, Jimmy Reece, topped 145 mph 
with Watson’s other new car. Next 
day, with the chips down for the qual- 
ifying run and the track a bit slower 
due to hotter weather, Rathmann av- 
eraged 145.974 mph for the four laps 
to win the pole and surpass Flaherty’s 
qualifying record of 145.596. Elisian 
averaged 145.926 mph and had a rec- 
ord single lap of 146.508. Reece filled 
put the row with 145.513. 

That is not to say that Watson & 
Co. have it made, by any means. 
Driving in traffic in the race itself is 
something else again. Bryan is a driv- 
er of great pride, stamina and deter- 
mination. O’Connor knows the track 
better than any man, having driven 
4,800 miles on it testing the Firestone 
racing tires, and besides he is a fierce 
competitor. Bettenhausen, of course, 
would drive through a brick wall if 
the “500” trophy were on the other 
side for the taking. 

In short, the man who gets bussed 
by musical comedy star Shirley Mac- 
Laine after nearly four hours of racing 
next Friday will be a man of immense 
determination backed by mechanical 
wizardry, the kind A. J, Watson 
brings to racing. 

FOR A STORY ON ANTON HULMAN JR., 
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Tony Hulman has emerged from self-imposed 
obscurity as a millionaire sportsman to 
lead man’s fastest, dizziest merry-go-round 


by ROBERT SHAPLEN 



HULMAN ON RACE DAY H'lophones aidc* from pits below 
shining glass control tower he built to replace old I’ag(jda. 


O NE OF THE least known yet most 
versatile and accomplished sports- 
men in America, and one of the rich- 
est men in this rich country, is a 57- 
year-old, boyishly handsome Hoosier 
from Terre liaute named Anton Hul- 
man Jr. Unlike a lot of men with a 
lot of money — the best guess is that 
his various ventures are worth as 
much as $100 million — Hulman not 
only has always lived unostentatious- 
ly, but until relatively recently was 
self-effacing to the point of self-oblit- 
eration. In fact, he was a sort of Wal- 
ter Mitty in reverse, doing his best 
to live down a glamorous past. If he 
was privately proud of having played 
end on the famous undefeated Yale 
football team of 1923, of receiving 
All-America mention from Walter 
Camp, of having won nearly a hun- 
dred medals at prep school and at 
college as an all-round track and field 
star, of rating as one of the finest 
deep-sea fishermen ever to throw a 
line out for marlin, tuna or bonefish, 


or being almost as adept at big-game 
hunting and skeet shooting, of swim- 
ming like a champion, and, on rainy 
days, of playing a crackerjack game 
of bridge or billiards, his public at- 
titude was summed up in the sort 
of Indiana idiom he likes to use: 
“Shucks, man, that was a dang long 
time ago.’’ 

What has prompted Hulman to 
emerge from hi.«5 shell of anonymity 
is, of all things, the Indianapolis Mo- 
tor Speedway. He bought the Brick- 
yard in 1945 from a nonanonymous 
man named Eddie Rickenbacker, a 
sometime war hero and oldtime rac- 
ing driver, who had shut it down 
when the last war started and, along 
with a lot of others, had his doubts 
that the famous “500” ever wo ild be 
resumed. Hulman paid $750,000 for 
the track, w’hich was $50,000 more 
than Rickenbacker had paid for it 
in the gaudy days of 1927. He has 
since put another $3 million into it, 
which is considerably more than it 


has earned, though a cozy profit has 
been coming in regularly over the 
past five years. 

There’s nothing else cozy about 
Indy. The annual Memorial Day race 
draws between 175,000 and 200,000 
spectators, and it would be pretty 
hard for any man who owns and oper- 
ates such a mammoth enterprise to 
remain unknown. As things have 
turned out, Tony Hulman and the 
Speedway not only go well together 
hut he loves every last brick in its 
body. Even though Indy is a one- 
day event, or, if one includes the 
time trials and qualification runs 
during Ma.\’, a one-month affair at 
best, Hulman joyously spends about 
259( of his busy working hours on 
the tiack. There are certain psycho- 
logical reasons for his absorption. As 
a combination of a great big national 
picnic and the very quintessence of 
speed, the “500” satisfies a number 
of solid Hulman inner drives, among 
coiilintied 
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which are having fun going fast and 
playing the role of an automotive 
Pied Piper. 

In reviving more than a race, in 
refashioning a genuine folk festival, 
Hulman, despite an innate shyness, 
had seemed to me to be a rather 
unique, almost old-fashioned kind of 
sports promoter of the Tex Rickard 
stripe, or perhaps a combination of 
Rickard and P. T. Barnum in his less 
cynical moments. At any rate, aware 
that he had succeeded admirably in 
putting across the single biggest paid- 
attendance sports festival in the 
world, I eagerly accepted his invita- 
tion to attend last year’s “500” and 
at the same time to get to know him 
better. Had I been aware of what a 
physical ordeal he was to put me 
through, my anticipatory pleasure 
might have been slightly tempered. 

Wanting to see the great throng 
slowly gather, I went to Indianapolis 
the day before the big race, arriving 
just as Hulman was about to make 
his customary talk to the drivers at 
the track. “I haven’t had a thing to 
eat since yesterday and I’m starting 
to get a headache,” he said as he 
greeted me. “I managed to grab three 
hours’ sleep last night but there 
wasn’t time to eat breakfast.” He 
looked, I thought, a pretty happy 
flagellant. 

In view of tlie recent spate of rac- 
ing accidents, I was an.xious to hear 
Hulman’s cautionary words to the 
drivers, who sat in rows of three in 
the new infield grandstand exactly in 
the order in whieli they were to start 
the race. ‘T know how much you all 
want to win, but there are a lot of 
hazards, and let’s have a little heart 
for each other,” Hulman said. He 
especially warned them about not 
racing for the first turn when the 
green starting flag went down and, 
heavy with a full load of fuel, they 
were still all bunched up — a moment 
he and other racing men consider the 
most dangerous of the whole contest. 

H ui.man’s schedule the rest of that 
day kept him shuttling from one 
big prerace celebration to another. In 
the late afternoon he managed to nib- 
ble on some spareribs at the Firestone 
party, held under a large tent on the 
side of the track. An hour or so later 
he was leading a big parade of floats 
through downtown Indianapolis. 
Then he rushed to a private dinner 
party given by Mrs. William Atkms, 


widow of a wealthy saw manufac- 
turer. He arrived when the meal was 
almost over and turned down proffers 
of a special plate, but listened to the 
Duke of Manchester, here on a visit, 
praise him as “the finest sportsman 
I have ever met” before he dashed off 
to a huge public dance on the roof 
of a local theater. Finally, around 
midnight, he turned up at a party 
being given by F. C. iJaek) Reith, 
then general manager of the Mercury 
Division of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, who was to drive the pace car 
in the big race. 

While Hulman was so engaged, I 
had wandered around the carnival 
area across the street from the Speed- 
way for a few hours and had watched 
the ears begin to line up in 21 traffic 
lanes around the track. After that I 
went back to the Indianapolis -Athlet- 
ic Club for dinner and what I thought 
would be a good night’s sleep. At 
about one a.m., however, I found a 
note in my box. “Meet me in the 
lobby at 2:30 a.m.,” it .said, and it 
was signed “Tony.” It was a ques- 
tion whether it was svorthwhile going 
to sleep at all, but I compromised on 
about an hour’s worth. When T met 
Hulman downstairs in the lobby at 
the appointed hour, lie said he had 
managed about the same. He was 
wearing a somewhat mussed tan gab- 
ardine suit and a pair of scuffed 
brown shoes. “How do you feel?” I 
asked him. He paused, gulped, smiled 
and said, “Great, just great,” as if lie 
really meant it. 

With June Swango, Hulman’s 
comely and efficient secretary, we 
had some scrambled eggs and coffee 
at an all-night restaurant down the 
block and then drove six miles out to 
the track in Speedway City. Now the 
cars w'ere lined up four abreast for 
blocks around. Most of the excur- 
sionists were still sleeping, many of 
them on mattresses on the ground. A 
few all-night revelers were stiil revel- 
ing. (Since no liquor is sold on Memo- 
rial Day, practically everyone who 
comes to Indy is well armed with 
tins, containers, bottles and even 
small iceboxes of beer and other liquid 
refreshment. There are some drunks 
by racetime but surprisingly few and, 
all in all, the tremendous crowd is 
very well behaved.) 

The Ferris wheel at the carnival 
was still slowly dipping across the 
nocturnal sky as we moved along, 
past five truckloads of screaming 
newsboys. As the time for the race 
drew closer, it seemed to me the 


tension could be felt in the nerve 
ends, and yet there was something 
oddly quiet and controlled about it, 
something that transcended the bur- 
geoning excitement of a dangerous 
contest. Beyond its attributes of a 
circus, a clambake and a county fair 
as well as a race, there was a quality 
that was typically American to this 
early-morning scene, these thousands 
of cars with their multifarious li- 
cense plates lined up and waiting for 
the signal to enter the huge enclosure. 
It was, I thought, an immutable 
tribute to that insatiable desire to 
move, to roll on wheels, to go some- 
where, if only for a day or two, that 
makes an American think nothing of 
climbing into his car and taking it 500 
miles or more to see a .500-mile race 
and then 500 miles home again. 

Hulman is so unobtrusive that a 
good many of the guards and gate- 
men at the track don’t know who he 
is. On more than one occasion, when 
he hasn’t worn an identifying badge, 
he has been stopped and challenged. 
Now, as we drove in and around to 
the control tower in the station 
wagon of Joe Quinn, the safety di- 
rector, he was being kidded as he 
quietly suggested to several puzzled 
guards who didn’t recognize him that 
they clear certain roadways. “The 
way he acts, you’d think he owned 
the place,” Quinn said lovingly. 

Hulman spent about 45 minutes 
on the fourth landing of his new 
million-dollar tower, getting traffic 
reports from a state trooper. The more 
he got, the happier he became. 

“They ail say it's bigger than 
ever,” he said. By this time tlie sun 
had risen, and the weather, despite 
a forecast of possible showers, looked 
as if it would be hot and clear. A few 
minutes before 4 a.m., just before 
the bomb went off signaling the open- 
ing of the gates, Hulman climbed an 
iron ladder to the roof of the tower, 
where he had installed an electric 
board on all four sides on which the 
numbers of the first five cars would 
be flashed during the race. Now he 
wanted the date — 5/30, 1957 — put 
on, so the inpouring crowd would 
take prompt notice of his latest in- 
novation. 

After we had watched the cars 
catapult through the tunnels under- 
neath the track and then scuttle 
around the infield for their favorite 
places, we went back down to the 
ground, where Hulman shifted the 
Purdue Military Band from the 
confbtued 
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front of the stands, where it was 
about to start playing to an audience 
of practically zero, to the infield rim. 
“They can wake those folks up over 
there.” he said. A few minutes later, 
to the tune of T//c Darktovn 
ters’ Ball, a number of couples began 
to jitterbug. Hulman's own step be- 
came livelier. 

Having made sure that tlie lights 
on the tower roof were functioning, 
he headed for the track office a half 
mile away, stopping en route to 
pick up a dozen beer cans and some 
abandoned newspapers already 
strewn on the pavements (this was 
something he kept up all day, though 
he made less and less of a dent in the 
debris). He ran into a man wearing 
bright red trousers who turned out 
to be Frank Munday, a former top- 
ranking stock car driver who now 
works for Mercury. Munday handed 
him a pair of Mercury cuff links. 
“Well, as I live and breathe, aren’t 
they pretty,” Hulman said. 

At 8:45, after having chatted for 
a time with a policeman he had met 
down in Atlanta and invited to the 
race, Hulman wa.s standing in front 
of the white clapboard office when 
his mother, Mrs. Anton Hulman Sr., 
arrived in a Cadillac. He rushed over 
to greet her. Earl All, who has 
worked for Hulman 30 years and wa.s 
following him today as a sort of per- 
sonal guard and messenger, beamed. 
“Everyone likes the way Tony treats 
his mother,” he said. “She bosses 
liim around like a little boy, and he 
takes it like a little boy.” After see- 
ing that his mother’s car was proper- 
ly parked, Hulman went through an- 
other half hour of greeting some of 
his personal guests as they drove in 
and left their cars on a long green 
strip near the office, where they set 
up picnic tables. Among the first ar- 
rivals were Roscoe Turner, the old 
racing pilot who now operates an air- 
plane service. Representative Charles 
Halleck, and Lieutenant Governor 
Crawford Parker. As the handshak- 
ing routine gained momentum, I no- 
ticed that Hulman was smart 
enough to use his left as well as his 
right hand, and whenever he could 
he just leaned over and shouted “Hi” 
into the crowded cars. 

At 9:15 he was told that every 
seat in the Speedway had been sold. 
Hulman grinned broadly and head- 
ed out the main entrance. He care- 
fully identified himself at the gate, 
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explaining to me that there were 
no pass-out cards and otherwise we 
mightn’t be able to get back in, and 
crossed the wide thoroughfare out- 
side, taking up a vantage point on 
the opposite aide. 

“Just look at that crowd,” he said, 
staring down the avenue. “It stretch- 
es as far as you can see. Now isn’t 
that something?” It was consider- 
ably more than the remark of an 
avaricious ticket collector. 

A young man wearing a polo shirt 
and a pair of old Army suntans came 
up. 

“You Tony Hulman?” he asked. 

Hulman grunted vaguely and then 
muttered, “Don’t know him.” 

“You own the Speedway, don’t 
you?” the young man demanded. 

“I work there,” Hulman confessed, 
weakly. 

“You’re Tony Hulman all right, 
aren’t you?” the boy persisted. 
“Look, I just want to meet you.” 

Hulman capitulated and allowed 
as how he was. 

The young man shot out his hand. 
“My name’s Bill Bailey,” he said. 
“I’m from Indianapolis. I never 
shook hands with a millionaire.” 

Hulman seemed slightly embarass- 
ed but not altogether displeased. Out 
on the highway, from among the 
mass of cars, a shout drifted, “Hi, 
Tony.” Hulman waved back and 
yelled “Hi” without knowing who 
it was. He was doing that all day too. 

B .4CK at the office, he was at the 
counter as a pair of 20-year-old 
boys came in asking about seats. They 
were told none were left. Hulman 
followed the crestfallen pair out. 
“Where you boys from?” he asked. 
“Dayton,” one said. “We used to 
live in Terre Haute.” 

Hulman reached in his pocket and 
brought out two passes for the tower. 
“Here you are,” he said. “These’ll 
get you a good place to see from.” 

“I never saw ’em in Terre Haute,” 
Earl All murmured. 

Inside, sitting down for the first 
and virtually the last time all day, 
Hulman told one of his office staff 
that he had “talked a bit too much” 
the night before at the Atkins party 
and had promised everybody there 
tower tickets. “Password’s Atkins,” 
he said. “Don’t tell anybody else, 
though, or you’ll do a land-office 
business.” 

The admonition might well have 
been handed Hulman himself. Over 
continued 
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the next hour or so he gave away at 
least 50 such tickets to strangers, in- 
cluding two to a father and his son 
from New York who had tried in vain 
to buy seats from other customers, 
and two to a disgruntled man and his 
wife who accosted him angrily and 
demanded, “What kind of place is 
this, anyway?” Inside the ollice the 
first lost little boy of the day, 7-year- 
old Tommy Links from Indianapolis, 
was crying as the safety staff sought 
to locate his parents on the loud- 
speaker system. Hulman patted the 
youngster on the head. I thought for 
a moment he was going to give him a 
tower ticket too. 
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T he last hour before the race be- 
gan Hulman spent in the ticket 
office, arranging to let parcels of seats 
that hadn’t been picked up yet go to 
other buyers; he left tower passes in 
their place in case the original custo- 
mers showed up at the last minute. 
At 10:30 he headed back for the start- 
ing line. On the way one of the guards 
shouted, “Everything under control, 
Tony. Four thousand more folks ju.st 
showed up.” Hulman laughed and 
looked up to make sure the sun was 
still shining. 

He walked along the pits, shaking 
hands with some of the veteran me- 
chanics, and made a special point of 
seeking out his new son-in-law, Elmer 
George, who had just married Hul- 
man 's only daughter, Mari, and as a 
raw recruit had surprisingly qualified 
to drive his first “500.” His luck was 
about to end. 

At five minutes to 11, Hulman 
climbed in tothe Mercury pacer, along- 
side Jack Keith. He gave the tradi- 
tional cry to the drivers lined up be- 
hind him, “Gentlemen, start your 
engines,” and the great roar of motors 
began. Then the Mercury slid off and 
the 11 rows of cars glided after it, like 
a school of fish. It turned out to be 
one of the worst starts in Indianapolis 
history. One car stalled at the outset 
and. coming around the first lap, 
young George’s car, an ancient Oflen- 
hauser, the oldest in the race, stalled, 
swung and hit the back of another, 
knocking them both out before the 
race had even begun. Neither driver 
was hurt, but Hulman. doing some 
quick thinking, tapped Keith on the 
shoulder as they came by the starting 
line and indicated that he should go 
around again while the tw'o cars were 
cleared off the track. “The pack be- 
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hind mp was breathing down my neck 
by then,” Huiman said later, “and. 
frankly, I was a little worried.” Ob- 
viously he had done the right thing. 

Once the cars were off. and before 
Sam Hanks — thesentimental favorite 
with the right name to win Indy and 
be a folk hero— had taken over, Hui- 
man went to console his son-in-law in 
the garage area and then settled down 
in a seal at the first turn to watch the 
cars wheel over tlie new asphalt apron 
he had built there. 

The apron worked fine, but its suc- 
cess only reminded Huiman of what 
remained to be done. “Golly,” lie 
said, “there's still plenty to be fixed 
around here. I wonder, what should 
we do next?” 

The question was one Huiman had 
been asking himself, and answering, 
for the last 12 years. From the day 
they took the Speedway over, he and 
hi.s associates, chieliy the late Wilbur 
Shaw, set about improving not only 
the race course itself but also the sur- 
roundings, with a view to making it 
a place of plea.sure as well as a speed 
drome. 

During the 20-year regime of Ed- 
die Rickenbacker, especially between 
Ifhlo and 1H;18, Indy had been im- 
proved operatively but scarcel\' beau- 
tilied. Rick resurfaced all except four- 
tenths of a mile on tlie homestretch 
with asphalt — those four-tenths are 
sentimentally still composed of the 
original old 1911 brick — and he also 
built a new retaining wall which sure- 
ly lielped diminish the number of 
serious accidents. All in all. he had 
put about $400,000 into the Speed- 
way when Huiman became its owner 
in the fall of 1945. 

I N the four intervening years be- 
tween Pearl Harbor and Hulman’s 
purchase, during which most mechan- 
ics and drivers had gone into war in- 
dustry and Indy hadn't been used at 
all, the track hurl gone to jiot and 
to seed. The ancient wooden grand- 
stands looked as if they were about 
to fall apart. The brick.s on the track 
were full of cracks, and grass was 
growing among them. Nevertheless, it 
was announced that there would be 
a race the following May ;10, and Hui- 
man started in at once with a rapid 
reconditioning and improvement pro- 
gram. By race time he had put up 
two new bleacher stands on the in- 
side of the track at the southeast 
turn, replaced pan of the old grand- 
stand with new structures of .steel and 
roiiliiiuccl 
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shot. New Pro-Pcl-Action shaft and weight dis- 
tribution give you more control and accuracy. 

MacGregor’s new irons add power to your 
game, too. Exclusive “Recessed Weight” keeps 
focal point of power higher . . . extending it over 
the entire face of the club to give you crisper 
shots. A natural, built-in forward press assures 
pin-point accuracy . . . lets you get closer to the 
pin even on difficult shots. See all of the new 
MacGregor clubs at your Pro Shop. Choose the 
model and flex that’s perfectly matched to your 
power and swing. 


Supporf Nof/ono/ 
Golf Day— June 7 


Th« MacGregor Co., Cincinnat 


ri 32, Ohio * Golf * Tennis * Boseboil ' Foofball * Boskelbali 


TONY HULMAN conlimied 





Would Mr. Ken Rosewall 
report on the Jantzen 
tennis shirt and shorts? 


One thing about members of the 
Jantzen International Sports 
Club, when they like something, 
they tell us. (You never hear 
about the things they don’t like, 
because we correct them.) 

Take this good-looking shirt 
with the “International Sports- 
man” emblem on the pocket. 
“Extremely well made,” says 
Mr. Rosewall. “Comfortable. 
Handsome, Famous name, you 
know.” 

The “International Sports- 
man” shirt ($7.95) comes in red, 
navy, and black, as well as tennis 
white. The fabric is mercerized 


cotton birdseye. Wash it and it’s 
as good as new. All sizes, includ- 
ing extra large. 

The gabardine tennis shorts 
with navy trim have a back 
patch pocket and button side 
tabs, and sell for $3.95 in sizes 
28 to 44. At better men’s stores. 





sportswear 
for sportsmen 


Janizcn Inc. * Portland 8, Oregon 


concrete, built a new paddock, a new 
cafeteria near the garage area, erected 
fences, installed sound equipment 
and given the whole place a coat of 
paint. It was hard keeping the work- 
men going after May 1 because they 
kept watching the old and the new 
ears in their practice runs, but the 
work got finished just in time. 

At 9 o’clock that Memorial Day 
morning of 1946— it seems a long 
time ago to Hulman now— he nerv- 
ously headed for the track. Despite 
the optimism of Wilbur Shaw, a 
three-time winner of this racing clas- 
sic whom Hulman had put in charge 
of the track, Tony was worried that 
the big prewar crowds wouldn’t show 
up, and the closer he got the more 
worried he became. “I was halfway 
down Kessler Boulevard, riding along 
with a friend of mine, and there 
wasn’t a soul,” he recalls. “My heart 
sank. It was a beautiful morning too. 
Then we hit one of the cross high- 
ways, and it was so mobbed we could 
not get across. I never saw anythin’ 
like it. Those cars were stacked up for 
miles and the radios were blarin’ and 
the people just sittin’ around and 
eatin’ and drinkin’ and playin’ cards. 
I remember there was a two-headed 
cow bein’ shown. 

“We tried another way around 
and ran into the same thing. Finally 
we went through a field and tried 
shootin’ up the shoulders of a road 
about two miles away from the track. 
‘Where the hell d’you think you’re 
goin’?’ someone shouted, and then 
they were all on us. ‘To the races, we 
got tickets,’ we said. ‘Well, ain’t that 
just too bad, so have we,’ they roared 
back. I started breakin’ out in a per- 
spiration because it was close to 
startin’ time, and then a policeman 
came over. I finally had to tell him 
I had an interest in the track, so he 
let us go ahead. We just about made 
it too. I guess it was the first time 
there were really as many people 
there as was claimed. We’ve never 
had less. Not even in 1956 when it 
rained so hard for two days before 
the race we thought we’d have to 
quit.” 

Hulman’s improvements that first 
winter and spring proved just a be- 
ginning. Having almost missed the 
start of the big race, he decided to 
concentrate on improving the ap- 
proaches to the track the following 
year. Today there are 19 separate en- 
trances, though the size of the crowd 
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and the fact that almost everyone 
comes to Indy in a car, whether it’s 
a brand-new Cadillac or an ancient 
jalopy, still makes jams unavoidable. 
Hulman has put up several new con- 
crete stands, including a long row of 
double-deckers, and only one string 
of old wooden ones now remains. The 
track’s total seating capacity today 
is 125,000. 

During the last two years he has 
spent more than ever before — over 
$1 million — to erect additional stands 
on the inside of the course and to re- 
place the old Chinese Pagoda with 
his most eye-filling innovation, the 
cement-and-glass-enclosed opera- 
tions tower. In spite of itself, Indy 
is starting to look like an airport. 
The whole track, except for the two 
long straightaways, has again been 
resurfaced with Kentucky Rock as- 
phalt (Hulman says he'll keep the 
small stretch of original brick not 
only out of nostalgia but also because 
it helps the drivers know when 
they’ve completed a lap). A new re- 
taining wall has been built along the 
inside, with the pits now placed be- 
hind it as an added safety measure. 
New drainage ditches have been 
built, and the garage area has been 
improved. Pit crews and all other 
Speedway workers are now dressed 
in spruce uniforms on race day, and 
the big race has lost its old grease- 
monkey look, which may or may not 
be to everyone’s liking. 

ANOTHER big innovation is the re- 
jf^cently completed museum of rac- 
ing lore. Now many famous winning 
cars, from Ray Harroun’s Marmon 
Wasp, which took the first race back 
in 1911, to Mauri Rose’s Blue Crown 
Spark Plug Special, the victor in 
1947 and 1948, are on display, plus 
scores of old photographs. The mu- 
seum is kept open all year— and 
travelers from such distant places as 
Outer Mongolia have already come 
to visit it. 

Hulman, as he had indicated to 
me, still isn’t satisfied. There are 
still those few last grandstands of 
wood to be replaced, some old facili- 
ties in the garage area to be torn 
down and rebuilt, and a new club- 
house to be erected on the golf course, 
which straddles the track, with nine 
of its 18 holes in the infield. As the 
range of ticket prices has widened 
from a still reasonable $3 general ad- 
mission to a top of $30 for a second- 
tier grandstand seat, Hulman, with 
cotilinued 



Character that goes the distawe ! 


Impeccable appearance, stamina 
you’ll prize for work or play— 

Hartmann’s Knocabout! In 
imperishable imported Industrial 
belting leather, exclusively yours 

in Hartmann. 25" 2>Suiter, $135. 

Plus taxes 


HARTMANN LUGGAGE COMPANY, 


' ctlebrating 80 ytan of 
luggage erafUmane/iip 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


DuBouchett 



Cordials 


Cordially your?, 
Du Buuvhc-tt 


CREME DE MENTHE 

60 proof 

Choose from 27 dolicious 
Du Bouchott Cordials! 


f 1 CRKMK r 

~\ Bl.ACK. , 

1 J DE CACAOI I 

1 RERRY 

60 proof 

^ 70 j)roDf j 


All popularly priced! 


MANY. DI.ANC & CO.. SCIIENLEY, PA 


SPORTS ILLO.STICATEf) ,>/!. 1353 
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What a catch ! What a g love ! 

You’re always ready to go into the hole and spear the hot ones 
with a Spalding glove on your hand. That’s because Spalding 
makes its youth gloves and mitts with the same care and skill 
used in making models for the pros. 

In fact, many of baseball’s top professionals actually help 
Spalding design the gloves which bear their names. 

Play ball like a Big Leaguer with Spalding equipment. It’s 
guaranteed unconditionally. Among others, Spalding makes 
official baseballs for the Pony, Babe Ruth and Little Leagues. 



At Dark Autograph Glove. Oiled 
glove leather, full-welled so threads can’t 
wear. Laced crotch and laced palm plus 
tied-down trap. S12.95. 



The new Don Larsen. Oiled glove 
leather, fully lined, welted, with stream- 
lined fingers, fingertip laces, solid web 
trap. S8.45. 


TONY HULMAN continued 

the help of contributions from the 
automotive industry for lap prizes, 
has been able to raise the total ".500” 
purse for entrants from $11.5,000 in 
1946 to more than $300,000, and the 
winning car can earn about a third 
of this. This is one good reason why 
owners and drivers keep coming back 
and why a large number of new cars 
are being entered every year. 

Hulman’s whole approach to Indy 
is predicated on the essential fact 
that he bought the track in the first 
place more for pleasure and out of 
provincial patriotism than for profit. 
Not only does he now look upon it 
as his greatest pride and joy — that 
is, next to a new granddaughter, 
Nancy I.iee George, who was born 
last February— but in a very real 
sense it’s been a kind of glorious 
therapy for him. In his middle years 
it has provided him with an ideal 
outlet for an urge that dominated 
his early life— the passion for speed. 

After an hour or so at the apron 
turn, Hulman ambled back to the 
tower, where he greeted Indiana 
Governor Harold Handley. He was 
still there when two cars spun and 
struck each other on the southeast 
turn and he waited anxiously until 
word came that no one was injured. 

Toward the end of the race, Hul- 
man \dsited his mother and had a 
quick snack. Then he walked over 
to where Hanks would be coming in to 
get his cup. After congratulating the 
winner, he was handed, in lieu of 
champagne, a quart of milk, which 
he drank and passed around. I had 
a sip or two myself and it tasted 
delicious. 

“I guess I’ll go over to the office 
and sit down a bit,” Hulman said. 
An hour later, when I stopped to say 
goodby he was still standing in front, 
watching the big crowd slowdy move 
out. He looked, more than ever, as 
if he ju.st worked there. end 


Next Week 

THE INVISIBI.E 
ALL-AMERICAN 

In Part II of Hoosier Pied Piper, 
Robert Shaplen tells of Tony Hul- 
man’s remarkable though almost se- 
cret achievements in sport and how 
Indiana patriotism lured him onstage. 
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hut never the quality of 

I.W. HARPER , 


PRIZED KENTUCKY BOURBON 

100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BONO OR MILD 86 PROOF 


From left to right: "DANDY" Pirtch Bottle, 1900; "AMBER" Colorful Glass, 1880; "CANTEEN 
G. A. R." Reunion Souver>ir. 1895; "PEWTER PITCHER" Gift Decanter, 1900; "COMPANION" 
Long-Necked Decanter, 1910; "BAR BOTTLE" Ornate Cut Glass. 1910; "DWARF" Round Etched 
Decanter. 1885; "GOLD MEDAL" Embossed Decanter. 1949; "HARPER'S OWN" Ceramic Jug. 1890: 
"LITTLE COMPANION" Cut Glass, 1910; "NAUTICAL" Shippers Tribute. 1890; "THE AMERICAN" 
Hand-Blown Flask. 1875; "CARBOY" Wicker-Covered, 1880; "CAMEO" Cut Glass Miniature. 1899. 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY I.W. HARPER DISTILLING CO.. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


WORLD’S FIRST “PICK-UP” PORTABLE AIR CONDITIONER 

Cools, heats, dehumidifies . . . installs without tools in minutes. Now from Emerson Radio — 
a lif:htweiffht portable air conditioner that you can carry home and move from room to room. 

The “Pick-Up” heats as well as cools and dehumidifies. Pits any window . . . even casement. Low cost 

7*." amp., 115 volt operation. Permanent, washable “Slide-Out” filter. Emerson-Quiet Kool “Pick-Up.” * 128 . 

^.Emerson-Quiet Kool 

Prodwct o/ Emerson Radio Television • Radio • High Fidelity • Air Conditioners 


There’s a new world of entertainment in Emerson for ’58! 



(Model 888) 

WORLD'S FIRST 8-TRANSISTOR ROCKET RADIO Plays Up : 
to 10,000 hours on nickel cadmium rechargeable batteries. 
Unbreakable cabinet in a variety of colors. Built-in jack , 
for private listening. Self-powered, ready to play. . . ^44 , 



17 "’ TV PORTABLE WITH FULL POWER TRANSFORMER 

•Ovrr-all diaaorat. ISS ay. hi. viticabU arta. 

Up-front tuning and •'Tfu-Slim" cabinet design, 110’ pic- 
ture tube. "Magic-Memory" tuning. Triple filtered to give 
clearest, sharpest picture even in difficult fringe areas. 
17" Portable TV from ‘128 



HIGH FIDELITY AM/FM TABLE RADIO Powerful, full per- 
forming high fidelity radio. Superb speaker system includ- 
ing 10" woofer. Easy to-read dial. Variable tone control. 
Phonojack. Choice of rich grain finishes. Table radios 
from .... ‘14.88 
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The readers take over 


DERBY DAY WINNER 

Sirs: 

Recently Kontucky Club tobacco had 
a nanis-lhe-horsc contest. Please advise 
the results of said conle.st. 

ll. T. Lord 

Berkeley Heighls, N..J. 

• Winner was Mrs. Madeleine Dorn, 
wife of a jewelry-store proprietor, 
shown below at Churchill Down.s with 
her prize colt, Ha.stytransit, ridden 
for publicity’s sake by oldtime .Jock- 
ey Willie Knapp, winner of the 1918 
Derby. Last week, back home in Pas- 
adena after blowing the $1,000 cash 
prize to get herself and her husband 
to the Derby and to buy some new 
clothes for the occasion 'the tobacco 
people gave her tickets to Churchill 
Downs and stood the hotel bill for 
four days), Mrs. Dorn said she had 



WINNER DORN & HASTYTRANSIT 


a lot of fun in Louisville but she 
hasn’t laid eyes on Hastytransil since 
Derby Day. “I imagine he will be 
shipped home after the Preakness by 
Reggie Cornell, Hasty’s trainer and 
Silky’s trainer. Did you know that 
Silky was bred right down the street 
from where we live?” 

While flying to Kentucky Mrs. 
Dorn did a lot of thinking. ”1 made 
up my mind to be very sensible and 
to take the first offer. But then 1 saw 
him and fell in love with him— he’s 
very friendly, just like a puppy dog. 
I turned down .$10,000 for him which 
a man from Tennessee offered.” 

Not a racing enthusiast and one 


who rarely bets, Mrs. Dorn submit- 
ted the name Hastytransit with true 
feminine logic. “Ha-sty was in the 
father’s name somewhere,” .she ex- 
plained. "and transit, well that’s be- 
cause we just moved here last fall.” 
-RD. 

A SHARP BEAD 

Sirs: 

Sports Illl’STRatbd's articles un “Bd.x- 
ing’s Dirty Business," "Hungarian Olym- 
pic .■Vlhletps," “Big Ten Koolball," “Kvils 
in Basketball” have been (lutslanding and 
every one has had an enormous influence 
for good in its particular sphere. 

But what about baseball and the wrong 
done to the people of New York by the 
withdrawal of the National League'.' 

Will you, a.s the most articulate voice 
and cogent force of sport.s in these United 
States, undertake in your editorial pages 
to campaign for a return of National 
League baseball lo the world's greatest 
city. 

.Million.s will he grateful. 

Edward F. Miles 

Roslyn, N.Y. 

• When rumors were rampant last 
summer about a possible National 
League exodus, Sports Illustrated 
took its stand, stated ISI, July 22, 
'571 “. . . one can only view with 
alarm the prospects of all National 
League representation being with- 
drawn from New York,” declared 
that if the Giants and Dodgers in- 
tended to move they should say so 
openly and give New York the chance 
to find another N.T>. representative. 
Since then this magazine has drawn a 
sharp bead on capricious practices of 
major league management.^ — ED. 

BIG LEAGUE SECRETS; 

RITES OF SPRING 

Sirs: 

.\l a fat and fading 35, never thought 
I’d have more than an academic interest 
in your Bi<j Lemjne Sfcrelx series. 

But with the coming of spring and 
the stirring of hormones, our advertising 
agency mustered 15 middle-aged men and 
joined our local 12-inch softball league, 
.^fter 10 years. I'm a second baseman 
again — wheezing, putting, unsure which 
base lo throw to or even how to tag a 
runner out. . . . 

Suddenly everything has fallen into 
place, thanks to Sports Illusthatbu and 
Gil McDougald (SI, May 5i. His piece on 
the double play, the tag, the rundown 
hit me like Frank Lane discovering a 20- 
game winner. It was tremendou.s. 

eouHuueii 
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Bring indoor 
convenience 
to outdoor 
living 


Double-thick insulation 
keeps liquids the way you 
want them — for a long 
time. Spout or faucet 
models in sizes for every 
need. From $5.95. 


Designed for years and 
years of rugged outdoor 
service, Little Brown Jugs 
and Chests can really 
take it. Good- 
looking, too, with 
trim lines and solid 
construction 
throughout- 


Built to last and last. With slip-in food tr.ay, 
opener, ice pick and outside drain with 
“Can’t Ixise* cap. Four sizes from $13.95. 


Manufactured by 

HEMP AND COMPANY, MACOMB, ILLINOIS 
A DiviVen of THE AMERICAN THERMOS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Makers of Thermos® Brand Insulated Products 



19TH HOLE continued 

“There! Forced him at second! How 
about that? O.K., Gil?” 

Dick Baker 

Appleton, Wis. 

PITCHERS: INVOLUNTARY SERVITUDE 

Sirs: 

Would it be possible for you to make a 
survey among a number of major league 
pitchers concerning their high school ca- 
reers? I believe it would be interesting to 
find out whether they were outstanding 
players even then or if their talents ma- 
tured later. It would also be interesting to 
know whether they started out as pitch- 
ers or were later converted to it. 

Jimmy Bushala 

Corpus Christi, Texas 

• A sampling of Yankee pitchers 
seems to indicate that major league 
pitchers were outstanding players 
even in high school but generally at 
other positions. It often takes the 
practiced eye of a scout, coach or 
manager to spot a potential pitcher. 
Whitey Ford, when a 17-year-old first 
baseman, wrote a letter to the Yan- 
kees asking for a tryout. Scout Paul 
Krichell looked him over, decided 
Whitey was a natural pitcher and 
sent him for long seasoning with sev- 
eral farm teams. A St. Louis Browns 
scout spotted Don Larsen pitching a 
high school game, and he too was sent 
to the minors to mature. Larsen also 
was an outfielder for his high school 
team and once played outfield in sev- 
en straight games with the St. Louis 
Browns. Tom Sturdivant, who has 
won 32 games over the past two years, 
spent four years as a third baseman 
in the Yankee farm system before his 
conversion to pitching. Bobby Shantz, 
who had played center field since he 
was eight years old, did not start to 
pitch until after he left high school. 
However, Bob Turley was a good 
enough pitcher to be invited to a 
Yankee tryout camp.— ED. 

BOOKS: MORE OF SAME 

Sirs: 

The list of books recommended to Mrs. 
Betty Buckley (19 th Hole, May 5) con- 
tained many admirable titles but, in ray 
opinion, especially noticeable was the 
omission of hunting. 

One of the greatest sportsmen who ever 
put pen to paper was Jim Corbett. Four 
of his books— Ma7t-ea(crs of Kiimaon, 
The Man-eating Leopard of Hudrapra- 
ya<j, The Temple Tiger aiid More Ma?i- 
eaters of Kumaon, and Jungle Lore — con- 
tain the most vivid pictures of the jungle 
and its inhabitants I have ever read. 

Perhaps India is too remote. Then try 
Robert Ruark’s The Old Man and the 
Boy for a delightful, sometimes tender 
picture of a boy growing up and learning 
to love the outdoors and the ways of a 
sportsman. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Buckley might en- 
joy Snyder’s Book of Big Game Hunting; 
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Taylor’s Pimdoro and Wheltn's /Iiuitinij 
Jiig Game are worth many hours. 

Howard J. Smith Jr. 

Glen Ruck, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Mrs. Buckley should get A TreaNuryof 
Finking Storien by Charles Goodspeed. Al- 
though out of print, it would be the best 
fishing book. Maybe Goodspeed’s book- 
store in Boston could get it for her. Any 
of Roderick llaig-Brown’s books are to 
my mind perfect ; .4 River Never Sleepn is 
e.xtra good. Any Luck/ by E. V. Connett 
or Finking with a Worm by Bliss Perry are 
especially good. 

Henry Jewett Greene 
Winter Park, Fla. 


GOLF: THE RIGHT START 

Sirs: 

Our 1 5-year-oid son wishes to start golf- 
ing next month, and we would appreciate 
your advice on several points as we want 
him to got a good start. 

He is left -handed — should he have dubs 
for a left-hander or, as some tell u.s, should 
he learn right-handed and .switch later if 
he feels the necessity? 

Will you please name the minimum 
number of clubs he should have in order 
to start? 

Should he take professional lessons in 
order to get off on the right foot? 

E. I. RNGSTAD 
Nelson, British Columbia 

• If the Engstads’ youngster is a 
natural left-hander he should not be 
asked to make a switch. Nowadays 
there is no difficulty in getting left- 
handed clubs. It was not so for old- 
time lefties, such as Ben Hogan, who 
had to change handedness because 
there were few well-designed left- 
handed clubs. A beginner needs a 
driver, a three-wood, a putter and 
three-, five-, seven- and nine-irons. 
This should he an inexpensive set, as 
he will outgrow them, learn to prefer 
other sets or just plain not like the 
game. A few lessons as a starter are 
certainly highly desirable.— ED. 


DOGS: HOME FOR HI*ilNKS 

Sirs: 

The president of a Long Island theater 
group. Threshold Theatre, has called to 
my attention vour article on papillons 
(SI, April 28). 

I’m tvriting to tell you that I enjoyed 
the story and piclure-s and that I now 
own the papillon who played the lead in 
The Pink Polleryeint. 

I saw the play and tried to buy the dog, 
Hi-Jinks, from Mrs. Pierrepont, but she 
did not want to sell her. Later, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Keyes took over the kennels, I 
bought her from them. 

Like Mrs. Pierrepont I owned a papil- 
lon as a child. My father bought it for me 
in France, and I enjoyed it for many years. 

Jinks now makes her home with me but 
took time out in January to win nine best- 
of-breed awards on the Florida circuit. 

Helen G. Biddle 

Old Westbury, L.I. 



“If licti I travel, I ahvavscarrvinv 
money in fineriran Express Travelers 
Cheques." Sjiemlablc anywltcre, good 
Dili il used, |irnm]il refund if lust or stolen. 
Buy ihein at your BA.NK. at Railway 
Express and 'A eslorn Union offices. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 



MY CLOSEST SHAVE 


by Comdr. A. Gatti 

Author, explorer, leader of 
14 scientific expeditions 


V "My closest shave happened in Africa, one day when I 
W - ' 1 was unarmed, taking pictures of shy game,” says author- 

I explorer Aftilio Gatti. “Suddenly two rhinos emerged 
from the brush. One went off, one came straight at me. 
WWi I yelled, slapped his right eye with my helmet. The rhino 

■B.%, jfl swerved, giving me just time to climb into the jeep I had 
B|L ■tH left behind me. The rhino came back fast, and almost 
BBpi^ ' ^ caught up with the jeep. But I pushed the accelerator to 
/ the floor, and finally got away.” 

YOUR CLOSE SHAVES! New Colgate Instant 
Shave takes all the fight out of the toughest, most stubborn 
beard . . . gives you a really smooth, clean shave in a hurry ! 
It’s a great shave buy for the tough-beard guy! Try new Colgate 
Instant for a dose shave with any razor! 

COLGATE INSTANT SHAVE 
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TRULY SUPERB 
SHIRTS AND SHORTS 

By Mail From Bcrinuda 

Tlu' Shirts are tlie Itulian Madras of t!»e 
Maliar.ijuhs — in a smart new version, in 
rarefrec .stripes. XTashable. Long-wearing. 
Choose white stripes on blue, or maroon on 
red. Small, medium, large. $7.30 ponliiaiit. 
Same price for ronventional Madra.s patterns. 

The Short.s are of cool, pre-shrunk 
Bermuda siiileloth — tropic blue, navy blue, 
Bermuda green, natural, charcoal gray, bur- 
gundy. Adjustable waist with lab fastening. 
Sizes 28 to 46. 88.95 postpaid. 

Your postman will collect nominal customs 
dllt^ on deii\ery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Order either or both superb garments from 
Dept. 11. 

&. ciniit/hxtd. 

HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
li I'ori Like S/iopping, You'll l.ove Smith’s! 



■RE’S POWER to turn, control, 
d land the fightingesi fish. Direct 
irivc — Shake.speare's simplified system 
>f transmitting power to the spool— 2 
gears do the work of 3 or 4. Rugged 
construction with famous LQT 
(ligluor. quieter, tougher) nylon 
gears assure you years of fishing en- 
joyment under toughest conditions. 

Land the big ones with No. 1926 
green aluminum, $13.50. 

Send for 5 neuftshins booklets free! 



Nancy Hurst Downing 


“1 have,” says Nancy Downing, ‘‘the 
ideal life — golf and children and a 
home.” Mrs. Downing may well be 
the only woman with a lower golf 
handicap than the number of chil- 
dren at home. There are six of them, 
the youngest five months— which did 
not prevent Nancy from making the 
final round at last month’s Califor- 
nia state championship. 

Although Nancy Downing held a 
3-handicap in her teens and went to 
Stanford mainly because that college 
has a magnificent golf course, she did 
not learn to enjoy the game until 
she married Dr. George Downing, an 
obstetrician (“We have to advertise 


George’s profession”) with a 25-hand- 
icap and a sunny, it’s-just-a-game 
attitude. Nancy went with friends to 
the Pebble Beach tournament and, 
although she had not practiced for a 
year, played a rusty qualifying round 
to please them. Her golf got better 
each day on her way to the finals. 
There she met Barbara Romack, the 
former U.S. Amateur Champion and 
a topflight competitive golfer. Nancy 
tied Barbara in the morning round, 
but came unglued in the afternoon. 
“It’s like playing the New York 
Yankees,” said the Downings. “If 
that’s true,” replied a tired Barbara, 
“then I’ve just played Milwaukee.” 


84 
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Longing for the natural pleasures of the good old days? 

RCLAX . . . this is the GENUINE! You can spot a wholesomeness of flavor 
in CABIN STILL. How it gets there, we don’t really know. May be our family way 
of genuine COPPER DISTILLING which creates our 
special Bourbon flavor. Or the KENTUCKY WEATHER- 
RIPENING that seasons it to a rare gentleness in airy, 
open-rick timber warehouses. The important thing to 
you is to try it, if you want A Bourbon Man’s Bourbon. 


Cabin Still 

91 Proof 

Kentucky Straight 
Sour Mash Whiskey 


Every drop distilled, aged and bottled solely by Stit/,ki.-Wf:li.kr Disth.i.kky ■ Estab. Louisville, Kentucky, 1849 




Where there’s a Man . . . 
there’s a Marlboro 



A long, white ash — the kind 
Marlboro has — is always a sign 
of good tobacco and a real mud 
smoke. 



This photo of a "filter flower” 
shows the cellulose acetate (the 
modern effective filter material) 
that goes into just one Marlboro 
exclusive Selectrate Filter. 



Thp cigarette designed for men that women lihe. 

Mild-smoking Marlboro combines a prized recipe 
(created in Richmond, Virginia: of the world's 
great tobaccos with a cellulose acetate filter 
of consistent dependability. You get big friendly 
flavor with all the mildness a man could ask for. 

Marlboro 

YOU GET A LOT TO LIKE — FILTER • FLAVOR • FLIP-TOP BOX with the exduuiv seU-slarler. 



